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LORD BALDWIN 


T is not for English to assess Lord Baldwin’s place among English statesmen, 

or to measure his influence and authority in great affairs of policy. This has 
been fully done by the Press in general. But it is right and fitting for English to 
pay its tribute to our President in 1927 and to a contributor to its pages. A lover 
of literature all his life, of the public men who have been Presidents of the 
English Association none was more happily invited to fill that office than 
Lord Baldwin. 

Many of us will remember how in 1927, because of the pressure of the business 
of State, he asked to be allowed to talk to the Association in an after-dinner 
speech instead of giving the formal Presidential Address, and how he delighted 
us all with an informal discourse on the books and writers that had companioned 
him in life. 

Some may also remember how, in the course of his speech, he made some 
literary allusion which evidently he did not expect to be readily taken up, and 
how, when a dozen voices from different parts of the room were raised in recog- 
nition, he threw up his hands and exclaimed, ‘How different this is from a 
political meeting!’ Readers of English will also recall that we were privileged to 
print! the speech he delivered at Dorchester on the occasion of the Hardy 
Centenary Celebrations in 1940—a fine tribute to the most English of all the 
great writers of his time, by one who was himself so essentially English. 


t In vol. iii, number 14, 1940. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


HE art of Mr. T. S. Eliot induces universal 

interest if not acceptance, and if influence 
is a measure of stature the award of the Order 
of Merit to this outstanding figure is justified 
beyond question. “The influence first of Pru- 
Jrock, then of The Waste Land has been so far- 
reaching and so various that you find some at 
least of the characteristics distinctive of Eliot’s 
manner cropping up in the work of every poet 
who is writing to-day.’ So wrote Martin Gilkes 
twelve years ago in his brilliant Introduction to 
Modern Poetry, and this was the theme in his 
equally brilliant lecture given to the Associa- 
tion not long before his untimely death, when 
he prophesied the lasting significance of Mr. 
Eliot’s work despite ‘present grudging acknow- 
ledgement’. Ungrudging acknowledgement 
has now been officially made. 


A variety of reasons have been offered to 
account for the phenomenal queue which 
assembled outside the Tate Gallery to see 
the pictures of Van Gogh—escapism from our 
drab era into a world of flashing colours, a 
unique chance of viewing the assembled works 
of an intriguing master, lack of imagination in 
the Tate authorities in providing only one turn- 
stile, and the chance of seeing something free 

‘ at week-ends for which from Mondays to Fri- 
days the charge was a shilling. But the cause 
of Van Gogh’s appeal probably lies deeper 
than any of these theories, and is embedded in 
the Time Scheme. Like many artists of striking 
originality he was many years before his time, 
and what he expressed half a century ago is 
what the world wants expressed to-day—an 
impressionistic view of life, but one still recog- 
nizable by normal vision. It may be that 
Picasso depicts what the world would look 
like fifty years hence were it bent into unin- 
telligible shapes by atomic explosion, but pend- 


ing that consummation it is enough at present 
to strain one’s receptive faculties no farther 
than is demanded by the sombre expressionism 
of Mangeurs de pommes de terre, the magic charm 
of Café de nuit, the joyful frenzy of Tournesols, 
the Japanese delicacy of Le Pont-levis, even the 
careless power of Champ de blé aux corbeaux, 
or of Le Samaritain, in which the simple Chris- 
tian story is expressed with mildly elliptical 
technique. Civilization has been twisted by 
war, as Van Gogh’s canvases are twisted, 
awry: but, like Van Gogh’s designs, it has not 
been broken, and its body is still the receptacle 
of an aspiring soul. 


In his witty and instructive address to the 
Association on Literature in Broadcasting, Mr. 
Stephen Potter remarked that as yet no aes- 
thetic first principles have been evolved, and 
the radio still awaits its Matthew Arnold and 
the writing of radio plays its Shakespeare. But 
supposing the attributes of television are before 
long to be added to the invisible voice, the 
need for developing the purely oral broadcast 
will disappear. Yet, will it? A union of tele- 
vised scenes and broadcast speech would bring 
into the home what talking films have brought 
to the cinema-house, an effective substitute, 
but still only a substitute, for the live stage. 
Science cannot convey at second hand the 
electric magnetism of the actor’s living pre- 
sence or the electric response which the 
assembled audience, completing the circuit, 
returns. The silent film may be outdated, but 
within its limits it was an art of its own, 
and when practised by a genius like Chaplin 
was not a mere second best. If broadcast 
plays can also find genius to write and speak 
them, they may yet prove a distinct and more 
satisfying art-form than would result from 
visual aid. G. B. 
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THE GILBERTIAN WORLD AND THE WORLD 


OF TO-DAY 
By GUY BOAS 


IFE to-day has become so Gilbertian that to 

reconsider the original world created by 

Sir W. S. Gilbert in the light of subsequent 

actuality is not without both interest and 
profit. 

Gilbert’s personal career is by now well 
known, and only a few significant facts are 
worth recording. He was named Schwenk 
after his godmother, and not because he was 
of continental extraction: on the contrary, he 
traced his very English ancestry back to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, who, shortly before being 
drowned off the Azores, cried, ‘We are as near 
to Heaven by sea as by land’, proving that in 
Sir William’s ancestry there was buoyancy and 
poetry and a zest for the sea, atavistic qualifica- 
tions for the writing of H.M.S. Pinafore. When 
two years old he was kidnapped by brigands in 
Naples and ransomed for twenty-five pounds, 
an experience which prompted him (somewhat 
later in life) to compose The Pirates of Penzance. 
He became a Captain in the Volunteers, and, 
had it not been for the sudden ending of the 
Crimean War, he would in all probability 
have obtained a permanent commission in the 
Royal Engineers: hence his impetuous martial 
spirit which paradoxically resulted in Patience. 
Though he failed as a barrister, he became a 
magistrate for Middlesex, and achieved legal 
fame by writing Trial by Jury and Iolanthe. 
While still in full enjoyment of life he met 
his end on a summer day in his bathing-pool 
attempting, at the age of seventy-five, to rescue 
a lady in difficulties: 

What kind of plaint have I, 

Who perish in July? 

I might have had to die, 
Perchance, in June. 


Gilbert is one of the first in date of the 
Victorian wits who still appeal to our sense 
of humour without a sense of antiquity. The 
humour of Shakespeare is as magnificent as 
the sun, but is sometimes as remote; the wit 
of Sheridan and Goldsmith is lighted by 


eighteenth-century candles; but electricity was 
invented during the period of the Savoy 
Operas, and we see their jokes in this con- 
temporary light. The world has revolved so 
speedily since 1896, when The Grand Duke com- 
pleted the series, that it is astonishing that the 
golden era of the Savoy does not seem as distant 
as the golden era of Versailles; to supersensitive 
ears perhaps it does, but, if popular apprecia- 
tion means anything, the appeal of Gilbert 
and Sullivan is still independent of a classical 
reputation. 

Before, however, appraising those qualities 
in Gilbert which time does not seem to have 
touched, it is well to admit that the world has 
changed vastly since his day. The Victorian 
age is commonly regarded as having been ‘safe’. 
Under Victoria Englishmen, guarded by the 
Royal Navy, had less varieties of death offered 
to them than science has been able to provide 
lately: the chance of dying quietly in one’s 
Victorian bed was greater than the subsequent 
chances of being blown to pieces by bombs, 
land-mines, or rockets, of being starved to 
death by blockade, asphyxiated by poison gas, 
or—as the present prospect includes—of being 
obliterated in company with everyone and 
everything else by means of atomic com- 
bustion. 

Looking forward therefore, as they did, to 
accomplishing the Psalmist’s span without its 
being prematurely terminated by human 
agency, the Victorians settled into their houses 
on a ninety-nine years’ lease and organized 
their lives with serenity. They were rich, 
because of coal; they were powerful, because 
of ships; they were good, because of the Queen; 
and they were cultivated, because of the 
Prince Consort. It is true that the poor were 
extremely numerous and extremely needy, but 
the poor were necessary for the exercise of 
charity, and in any case were not concerned 
with culture. What therefore was needed—the 
inevitable need of any established and pros- 
perous society—was amusement. Time does 
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not lie heavy on your hands if you are strug- 
gling out of primordial slime or attempting 
to dodge a V1: but if you are basking in the 
Athens of Pericles or the Paris of the Grand 
Monarque, you need an Aristophanes or a 
Moliére to save you from expiring of boredom, 
and thus entertainment was literally as vital 
a necessity to the Victorians as were air-raid 
shelters to the subjects of King George VI. 

And so the great entertainers of the later 
nineteenth century came into their own and 
their own received them thankfully. The 
greatest of these entertainers was Charles 
Dickens, but for the purpose of amusement 
he was not ideal. Dickens, like Moliére, was 
inclined to go beyond his brief: instead of 
being only amusing he was apt to be moral. 
He was constantly reminding one of the out- 
casts and the oppressed. He thought beadles 
ought to be less tyrannical, and wet-nurses 
less drunken, and schoolmasters less cruel, 
and employers less harsh: which views were 
very proper but not exactly diverting, and 
though much of Dickens made one laugh, 
much of him made one feel uncomfortable, 
and even weep, so that reading Dickens could 
not be said to be undiluted fun. For all his 
humour he was even more intent on killing 
abuses than on killing time. 

With Gilbert it was otherwise. Here was an 
entertainer with no ulterior motive and with 
no axe to grind more serious than the axe of 
Ko-Ko. From his pen there flowed a series of 
ballads and librettos which had no purpose but 
to please. The mirror which he held up to the 
age reflected nothing that was not dainty or 
whimsical: the form of the age appeared per- 
fect, and its pressure to oppress nobody. Satire 
there was, of course, in abundance. Lord Chan- 
cellors, Major-Generals, First Sea Lords, 
Deans, and Baronets were turned upside down 
and made ridiculous. But the very excess of 
the ridicule cancelled itself out and left no 
scars. Sentries became intellectual, judges 
sentimental, pirates puritanical, but the in- 
version was so complete that the wheel came 
full circle. It is true that Gilbert stood on his 
head, but he did not remain on it: by the time 
the curtain descended he had invariably 
turned a complete somersault and landed on 


his feet with a jest which made it evident that 
his antics were only performed for delight. 
What is true of the opera librettos is equally 
true of the Bab Ballads, and of the author’s 
deft illustrations. What does it matter how 
a bishop conducts himself if his diocese is 
Rumti-Foo, or how cannibalistic a king is if 
he is christened Bungalee Boo? Who can take 
seriously the discontent of a Sugar Broker, 
or the immodesty of a Bum-boat woman, or 
mind how many wives are possessed by a hus- 
band entitled Pasha Bailey Ben? Even Lost 
Mr. Blake cannot be regarded as irretrievably 
damned for ‘not considering his soul imperilled 
because somebody over whom he had no in- 
fluence whatever chose to dress himself up like 
an ecclesiastical Guy Fawkes’. Old Peter can 
easily be forgiven for assuming invisibility in 
order to escape from his wife, and she for re- 
moving his trousers, considering it was all the 
fault of little Fairy Picklekin. And who can 
blame the wife of Barnes Carew, Gentleman, 
for pretending that he was a Dicky Bird in view 
of his extreme sentimentality as an attorney— 


Whene’er he heard a tale of woe 
From client A or client B, 
His grief would overcome him so, 
He’d scarce have strength to take his fee. 


Then there was the case of the Revewend 
Simon Magus, who instructed an agent to pur- 
chase for him a rich advowson: 


The agent said, ‘From what I hear, 
This living will not suit, I fear— 
There are no poor, no sick at all; 
For services there is no call.’ 


The reverent gent looked grave. ‘Dear me! 
Then there is no “‘society”’? 

I mean, of course, no sinners there 

Whose souls will be my special care?’ 


The cunning agent shook his head, 

‘No, none—except’—(the agent said)— 
‘The Duke of A., the Earl of B., 

The Marquess C., and Viscount D... .’ 


‘Oh, silence, Sir!’ said Simon M., 
‘Dukes—earls! What should I care for them? 
These worldly ranks I scorn and flout!’ 

‘Of course,’ the agent said, ‘No doubt.’ 
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‘Yet I might show these men of birth 
The hollowness of rank on earth.’ 
The agent answered, ‘Very true— 
But I should not, if I were you. .. .’ 


Here possibly are grounds of protest from the 
reverent: a genuine scandal of Church and 
State which piety can hardly witness without 
protest in the handling of a frivolous rhymester. 
When, however, it is discovered that the patron 
of the living is Semitic, and the Reverend 
Simon Magus proclaims: 

‘My life shall be devoted to 

Converting that unhappy Jew!’ 


piety will but make itself a laughing-stock if 
it takes seriously a master of innocuous extra- 
vagance. 

Had Captain Reece of the Ballad (who 
turned into Captain Corcoran of H.M.S. Pina- 
fore) merely pampered his crew by providing 
them with cream-ices and books from Mudie’s, 
as Field-Marshal Montgomery gave bedside 
reading-lamps to the army of to-day, one 
might have taken the satire seriously and 
begun arguing; but when by the end of the 
poem he had felt compelled, at the boat- 
swain’s instigation, to give all his female rela- 
tions in marriage to the crew, including his 
widowed ‘Ma’ to the boatswain, one is in a 
land of inspired burlesque, in which no canons 
of conduct exist except that of laughter. When 
Gilbert has made us laugh, he has done the 
only job he set out to do, and the only job on 
which we have business to judge him. A 
fashion is current to-day, as absurd as any of 
Gilbert’s deliberate absurdities, of saying that 
this author was cruel. Even that sane human- 
ist, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, pronounced that 
‘Gilbert was essentially cruel and delighted in 
cruelty’. If one is repelled by Gilbert’s ‘cruelty’ 
one might as well be repelled by Falstaff’s 
debauchery or the indelicacy of Sairey Gamp. 
It is to make the same error as Lamb revealed 
in Jeremy Collier when the latter ascribed to 
the phantasy of Restoration Comedy the 
vicious tendencies of real life. The same 
applies to the world of Gilbert. Taste is a 
subjective matter, and if you are offended by 
a stout lady with a ’cello bewailing that there 
will be too much of her in the coming by-and- 


by, offended you are, but you are ascribing 
lack of chivalry to an author of fiction who in 
practice was a particularly chivalrous charac- 
ter, and, like those who make fun of Jane 
Austen, you ought to be in the book, not read- 
ing it. 

It was Gilbert who rescued musical comedy 
of his day from its salacious vulgarity, who 
rescued chorus-girls from appearing on the 
stage with nothing but a paucity of clothes to 
atone for a poverty of wit, who provided an 
entertainment to which any father of a family 
could take his wife and daughters without 
anxiety; and this is the dramatist whom critics 
have elected to criticize as a monster of un- 
romantic brutality. What has gone wrong is 
not Gilbert, but the world since he left it. 
Before 1914 the boiling oil or melted lead 
which the Mikado recollected were the in- 
gredients for punishing attacks on the Heir 
Apparent were part of so impossible a fairy- 
tale that the audience could rock with entirely 
innocent laughter. But in a world where atom- 
bombs were slung on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in return for the inhabitants having crucified 
our prisoners, laughter on the theme of cruelty 
takes on a wry expression. To picture execu- 
tions in Titipu in 1885 was a joke because it 
was a joke: to picture executions in Japan in 
1945 was no joke in any sense of the word. In 
respect of chivalry also times have changed. 
It was so taken for granted in the decorous 
civilization of the eighteen-eighties that ladies 
would not have to advertise the loveliness of 
their shoulder-blades and the fascination of 
their right elbows in default of mere facial ~ 
beauty that Katisha could mention these 
alluring attributes without laying her author 
open to outraged charges of ill taste. But in 
these days when women have elected to stand 
upon their own feet, they cannot expect their 
faces to be sacrosanct, nor, to be just, do they, 
for it is conscience-stricken males, not females, 
who lament Gilbert’s ill nature. 

In the case of Princess Ida the tide of time has 
submerged the plot completely. To make fun 
of ‘the phenomena which every pretty domina’ 
hopes to perceive at her University makes 
curious reading when women now pour 
from Universities with first classes, and the 
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ignominious surrender of Ida’s female army is 
hardly on all fours with the upright posture 
of the indomitable Women’s Services in the 
Second World War; but that does not tarnish 
the comedy of Castle Adamant so long as it is 
now recognized as a period piece in conception, 
nor can Gilbert be impugned for extracting 
fun from a situation which was authentic in his 
day though it is not true in ours. One might 
as well argue that the tragedy of King Lear is 
unnecessary because to-day, if his daughters 
refused to support him, Lear would be eligible 
for an old-age pension. 

Already, in fact, the charm of the operas 
shimmers through a haze of memory. During 
the war years Big Ben had to be guarded by 
Private Willis against bombs as well as brains, 
the fire brigade of Captain Shaw had to save 
London from extinction by incendiaries, the 
Mikado was defeated by General MacArthur 
and the Gondoliers by General Alexander, the 
aestheticism of Bunthorne has turned into 
utility furniture and austerity clothes, and the 
complacent attitude of the boatswain in H.M.S. 
Pinafore towards ‘Roosians’ or of Richard in 
Ruddigore towards ‘darned Mounseers’ had to 
be forgotten between 1914 and 1945. 

We have moved into a grimmer, harsher 
world, and the sheltered security of the original 
Savoy lies far behind. Like a fairy castle it 
rises in the backward distance, surrounded by 
green trees and lush meadows, flashing under 
the brilliance of summer sunshine, cooled by 
rippling streams and bright fountains. In the 
gardens stroll the small figures of witty men 
and lovely ladies, radiantly dressed, making 
love and laughter, while on the battlements 
tiny sentinels in gleaming uniforms guard the 
Arcadian paradise from the dragon of Reality. 
At night the stars come out and every window 
is lit with twinkling lights; sounds of music 
from elfin horns and fairy fiddles steal on the 
warm air, and on the lawns and in the country- 
side under an intimate moon the little company 
is seen dancing with impeccable grace, singing 
exquisite melodies, and defying even Time 
the destroyer to lay a finger on the enchant- 
ment. And we are like exiles from this puppet 
Eden, driven out to fight for our living and our 
lives on gaunt mountains and arid deserts: we 


have eaten of the fruit of the tree of Science, 
and have forfeited our tenancy on the estate of 
Innocence. The witch’s curse of Ruddigore has 
fallen on us in earnest: we have indeed become 
Fallen Fairies: we had not realized that this 
Utopia was in truth Limited. Our first reaction 
is to echo the cry of Archibald Grosvenor in 
Patience: ‘O Chronos, Chronos, this is too bad!’ 
But if we consider the art of Gilbert more deeply 
we shall find comfort yet. It is true that we are 
separated for ever from the first ecstasy with 
which audiences received the operas of Savoy 
as though they were a fixed and final revela- 
tion of permanent rapture. We can no longer 
accept the superficial tears of ‘A Merry Madri- 
gal’ as a luxurious substitute for actual sorrow, 
nor probe no deeper than the gossamer grief of 
Princess Ida over the world as a broken toy, 
when we are within measurable distance of 
breaking it to pieces in dreadful earnest. We 
can hardly accept the blithe assurance of Rose 
Maybud and chorus that ‘Life is lovely all the 
year’ when neither Rose nor the chorus can 
appear because their costumes were blown to 
ashes by a bomb on Bristol. 

Though, however, a gulf yawns between the 
pleasure we receive now and the pleasure our 
ancestors received then, the fact that we still 
do receive pleasure proves that, though we are 
outcasts from the castle, the castle is still there. 
Its foundations were evidently stronger than we 
thought. The castle still exists, not because it 
was built on rock but because it was built in 
the air. Had Gilbert’s wit been only topical, 
it would not have survived its day: had it 
reflected reality, the buffets of Armageddon 
would have swept it to limbo together with the 
uniforms of the Life Guards and the aprons 
of domestic servants. But, by a typically Gil- 
bertian paradox, the very limitation in his 
craft has proved its immortal strength. 

The world of Gilbert never was an actual 
world. So impossible are his plots, so improb- 
able his people, so artificial his sentiments, and 


so extravagant his jokes, that they are inde- © 


pendent of fashion or date. The fairy-tales of 
Grim’s Dyke, like the fairy-tales of the Grimm 
brothers, will outlast whatever crazy develop- 
ments the mechanics or psychology of the 
world may indulge in, because they have never 
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borne any relation either to science or human 
nature and therefore do not ‘alter when they 
alteration find’. Jack will still be climbing his 
beanstalk and Phoebe releasing Colonel Fair- 
fax from his cell, Cinderella will still be pre- 
ferred to her ugly sisters and Patience to the 
Rapturous Ladies, Dick Whittington and Luiz 
will still turn out to be of royal lineage long 
after the transitory history of real eras has been 
forgotten, because, though other times produce 
other manners, manners in fairy-stories are 
neither good nor bad but are manners of their 
own, and since no one has ever behaved like 
that in the past there is no reason why anyone 
should not go on behaving like that for ever. 
The logic of Ko-Ko is irrefutable: ‘It’s like this: 
when Your Majesty says “Let a thing be done”’, 
it’s as good as done—practically, it is done— 
because Your Majesty’s will is law.’ When 
Gilbert says ‘Let a Gilbertian world be made’, 
it’s as good as made—practically, it is made— 
because Gilbert’s imagination is law. 

At this point the puzzling task can no longer 
be evaded of pondering how far Gilbert and 
how far Sullivan is responsible for their achieve- 
ment. So far librettist and composer have 
closely resembled Marco and Giuseppe in 
their joint kingship of Barataria: ‘It is arranged 
that, until it is decided which of us two is the 
actual king, we are to act as one person... . 
But, although we act as one person, we are, in 
point of fact, two persons.’ And hitherto the 
public have responded to this proposition in the 
spirit of the Baratarian courtiers: ‘Ah, I don’t 
think we can go into that. It is a legal fiction, 
and legal fictions are solemn things. Situated 
as we are, we can’t recognize two independent 
responsibilities.’ The public thus gives it up, 
and being unconcerned with the niceties of 
higher aesthetics, have accepted ‘Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan’, and are indifferent as to which of 
the partners they are the most indebted to, as 
Homer is accepted whether he was written by 
himself or composed by a company. 

Nevertheless, the inquisitive can hardly for- 
bear probing. Mozart wedded music of the 
spheres to indifferent and at times unintelligible 
librettos; Gounod decked one of the world’s 
most impressive stories in musical raiment 
almost as light as his plot was sombre. It has 


so far been reserved for Gilbert and Sullivan 
alone to meet on a literary and musical plane 
so perfectly equated that their lily is neither 
gilded nor watered, but emerges from the 
hands of the gardeners one natural flower. 

This is not the place to assess the technical 
capacity of Sullivan as a musician, beyond 
noting the obvious fact (though it has not 
appeared obvious to many of his critics) that 
while he lacks the elemental stature of Mozart, 
and does not equal Rossini in sheer spontaneity 
or in vigour, so long as he confines himself 
within the limits in which his partnership with 
Gilbert gave him perfect scope he is a com- 
poser of genius, exquisite in taste, unflagging in 
rhythmical invention, capable of splendid or 
delicate orchestration, and a master of haunt- 
ing and felicitous melody. His adverse critics 
have depreciated him unduly, while his devo- 
tees have praised him to excess. He is capable 
of extreme banality, as in his setting to ‘With 
cat-like tread’ in the Pirates, of pseudo- 
solemnity, as in the sextet in Patience, of failing 
to rise when Gilbert rose, as in ‘Is life a boon?’ 
But these are exceptions to his usual standard 
and bear no relation to his highest summits, 
such as the first act of The Mikado, the second 
act of Princess Ida, the Peers’ Chorus in Jolanthe, 
‘In a contemplative fashion’ in The Gondoliers, 
or the Ghost song in Ruddigore. But whether 
writing at his best or worst, Sullivan achieved 
his magic unity with Gilbert by providing 
music for Gilbert’s words which was always 
uncannily apt. The composer by some freak 
of natural endowment, some astonishing gift of 
innate sympathy, seemed capable of submerg- 
ing his own personality in expressing the per- 
sonality of his partner. The very limitations of 
Sullivan, his disinclination to explore novel 
harmonies, to expand orchestration, to forsake 
conventional melody, or to abandon the beaten 
track of rhythm for a more challenging impulse. 
made him the ideal bride for his masculine 
consort. 

To say that there is a feminine strain in 
Sullivan’s contribution to the union is neither 
to place him below Gilbert nor to deny him 
an individuality of his own. Marriage is a 
fusion of complements, but the man proposes, 
the lady responds. Likewise the libretto woos 
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the score, and it was because a libretto written 
by Gilbert was so superior a wooer than is 
usually the case with librettos and Sullivan’s 
reaction so unusually tactful that the partner- 
ship resulted in unique harmony. 

Whether after The Gondoliers Gilbert quar- 
relled with Sullivan about a carpet, or whether 
they fell out over a chorus being female or 
mixed, or a plot being too fanciful or the re- 
verse, is mere matter for gossip. All that is of 
serious importance is that they did quarrel, 
with the significant result that, even when after 
four years the dispute was temporarily healed, 
they only succeeded in producing Utopia 
Limited and The Grand Duke, neither of which 
comes within measurable distance of their best 
work. The joyous hour of the wedding-day 
that had dawned so brightly had fleeted, the 
shadows had fallen, and though the partners 
continued to sing a merry madrigal, the tocsin 
was now audible below the forced merriment. 
The pair had set up house again, but it was no 
longer the home of original wedded trust and 
bliss. 

As to the work which they had been endowed 
perfectly to create, it was Gilbert and not 
Sullivan who apprised correctly the limits 
which nature had set to their powers. When 
invited by Sullivan in 1889 to provide a serious 
libretto for Jvanhoe, Gilbert wrote: ‘I have 
thought carefully over your letter. I quite 
understand and sympathise with your desire 
to write what, for want of a better term, I 
suppose we must call Grand Opera. I cannot 
believe that it would succeed. . . . To speak 
from my own selfish point of view, such an 
opera would afford me no chance of doing 
what I best do. ... We have a name jointly 
for humorous work tempered with occasional 
glimpses of earnest drama. I think we should 
do unwisely if we left the path we have trodden 
together so long and so successfully.’ If Sulli- 
van or the earnest musical critics were under 
any illusion as to the function which the two 
Savoyards had been called into the world to 
perform, it is clear that Gilbert did not share 
it. Let Sullivan aspire to the grandeur of Jvan- 
hoe, but if he feels called to ascend to such 
heights he must find another colleague to 
accompany him. On the lower ridges Gilbert 


could be his perfect companion and guide, but 
he knew by instinct that neither he nor his 
partner was strong enough to survive in the 
rare atmosphere of the summits, or to breathe 
freely in that super-tonic air. Moreover, who 
shall say, as Gilbert hints, what opera is 
‘Grand’? Can opera be only ‘grand’ if it is 
heroic in theme and incapable of performance 
except by singers of heroic voice? Or is it pos- 
sible to concede also a degree of grandeur to 
perfection, and to acknowledge that The Mikado 
is grand because, being perfect, it is a grand 
success? At any rate, on the issue raised over 
Ivanhoe the public have agreed with Gilbert, 
and the public have a sagacious instinct when 
experts disagree. 

How Gilbert’s reputation will fare in the 
future, who can tell? He himself was sceptical: 
‘I fancy’, he said, ‘that posterity will know as 
little of me as I shall of posterity.” This view 
was probably unduly modest. In any case, that 
he served enchantingly his own generation and 
those which so far have come after is manifest. 
He brought to the task of humour a trained 
intellect, a scholar’s erudition, a sense of style, 
of form and verbal precision, all of which are 
strong antiseptics against literary decay. The 
dictatorial qualities which did not invariably 
make for happy relations with his fellow men 
were of supreme value in his dealing with 
words. He knew what words were intended to 
mean, and he saw that they meant it. He 
knew how far a joke should go, and (except 
perhaps that Frederick in The Pirates is rather 
too often orphaned) he saw that it never 
exceeded its limit. He mixed humour with 
pathos so that the latter, when he was at his 
best, did not become mawkish nor the former 
irksome. He used his mental ingenuity, 


especially his capacity for rhyming, in the 


Io 


appropriate interests of comedy and not, like 
Browning, to the confusion of sentiment. He 
laughed at the potential pomposity of English 
institutions without ever bringing those institu- 
tions into contempt. In fact he gave the edu- 
cated English what they wanted—a boundless 
opportunity to laugh at themselves without 
losing self-respect, and a boundless opportunity 
of respecting themselves without losing their 
sense of humour. In Gilbert’s company they 
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had to think, but not too deeply; to sigh, but 
not too sadly; to laugh, but not too loudly. 

A man’s ideals, though he fall short of them 
himself, are no misleading clue to his own 
character. In one of his more serious poems 
Gilbert wrote in praise of an English Girl: 


Her soul is sweet as the ocean air, 
For prudery knows no haven there; 
Rich in the things contentment brings, 
In every pure enjoyment wealthy, 
Blithe as a beautiful bird she sings, 
For body and mind are hale and 
healthy. 
Her eyes they thrill with right goodwill— 
Her heart is light as a floating feather— 
As pure and bright as the mountain rill 
That leaps and laughs in the Highland 
heather! 


Not all of this can be claimed as wholly true of 
the author, yet in the main Gilbert deserves 
the tribute he pays. His temper may not have 
been exactly sweet, he was not wholly contented 
(he yearned for reputation as a writer of 
tragedy), his métier was prose and verse rather 
than birdsong (which was more nearly the gift 
of Sullivan) : but he, like the English maiden of 


his dreams, knew no prudery: his body and 
mind, like hers, were hale and healthy, and the 
enjoyment with which he enriched his country- 
men was as pure as they in consequence were 
wealthy. He amassed a limited fortune for 
himself, but the fortune of his country in possess- 
ing him was unlimited. And, master of paradox 
that he was, he not only made his own repu- 
tation but, having not a note of music in him, he 
also made the reputation of a master of music. 

And he did more than this. He made the 
reputation of the ‘unmusical’ English as an 
operatic nation. Before Gilbert set Sullivan 
singing, we had no tradition of opera—no ‘Peter 
Grimes’, no ‘Albert Herring’: even now, set 
beside the mighty Wagnerian panorama, Gil- 
bert-and-Sullivan may seem ‘a poor thing’, 
but at any rate it is our own. And it con- 
stitutes an ideal expression of what we admire: 
not a horde of super-men who tear one another 
to pieces, of Valkyries riding frenziedly through 
fire, or of gods consumed in blazing destruction, 
but just a company of ordinary English folk 
laughing at their own limitations and foibles 
and absurdities, and doing it so intelligently 
that the whole business is unintelligible to any- 
one but to themselves. 


THE PHOENIX AND THE TREE 
By ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


E of the oldest and best-known legends 
in Western literature is that of the singu- 
lar and immortal Phoenix, a mythical bird, the 
only one of its kind, who wilfully commits itself 
to the flames every five hundred years and is 
reborn from the ashes to live its unique life once 
more. Attached to this well-known story are 
one or two interesting and very persistent de- 
tails: the bird brings the ashes of its parent to 
Heliopolis in Egypt in every version of the 
legend; and it is nearly always described as 
dwelling in a strange and wondrous tree, as 
unique as itself, usually above a well at the 
eastern end of the world. 
It is with this tree that I am now concerned, 
for of recent years the identity of it has given 
rise to some controversy. No detailed study of 
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the subject has yet appeared, but pending a 
more academic work on the Phoenix and its 
throne, some notes on the subject may be of 
interest to those readers who know at least of 
Shakespeare’s references to it—whether with 
Sebastian in The Tempest they are prepared to 
believe that 


... in Arabia 
There is one tree, the Phoenix Throne: one 
Phoenix 
At this hour reigning there 


or merely remember that in The Phoenix and the 
Turtle ‘The bird of loudest lay’ is given a place 
‘on the sole Arabian tree’. 

The evidence is multitudinous, and Shake- 
speare, if he did not draw his material merely 
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from contemporary allusions and the ‘general 
knowledge’ of his day, is not likely to have 
known more than the references in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses and in the Alexander romance (prob- 
ably in the-prose version). But the legend is 
of very great antiquity: some writers would 
identify the Phoenix with that rare Chinese 
bird the Fung Hwang who will build only in 
the Wu Tung tree—but the plurality of bird 
and tree disprove it immediately. Actually the 
Phoenix, equated with the Bennu by most 
scholars, originated in Egypt, where it is men- 
tioned as early as 4500 B.c. in The Book of the 
Dead. ‘This bird’, writes the late Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge, ‘is said to have created itself, and 
to have come into being from out the fire which 
burned on the top of the sacred Persea Tree of 
Heliopolis; it was essentially a Sun-bird, and 
was a symbol both of the rising sun and of the 
dead Sun-god, Osiris, from whom it sprang and 
to whom it was sacred.”! 

When Herodotus visited Egypt in the fifth 
century B.c. he learnt from the priests of Helio- 
polis part at least of the accepted legend, but 
makes no mention of the fiery death nor of the 
unique Tree, and speaks of the Phoenix’s home 
as Arabia—perhaps mistaking some mythical 
region such as Amenti referred to by his Egyp- 
tian informant.? The burning of the Bird was 
well known and current in literary allusion by 
the first century of our era, Martial making 
casual reference to it in the eighth epigram of 
his fifth book, and Artemidorus less than a 
century later speaking of a traditional habitat 
to which the rejuvenated Phoenix always re- 
turns.$ 

The divine bird was equally well known in 
Hebrew literature and a disputed passage in 
the Book of Job (xxix. 18) reads (according to 
some authorities) : ‘I shall die in my nest, and I 
shall multiply my days asthe Chul.’ References 
in the Talmud make it clear that the Chul and 
the Phoenix are one and the same bird, and of 
particular interest here is the statement that in 
the Garden of Eden all the animals obeyed 
Eve ‘and ate of the forbidden fruit, except for 


1 E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, 1904, 
vol. ii, p. 371. 

2 Herodotus, bk. ii, chap. 73. 

3 Artemidorus, Onirokritikon, bk. iv, chap. 47. 





one bird called “Chul”, who is spoken of in 
Job’ .* 

It seems likely that the christianized Roman 
poet Lactantius, when he wrote his poem De 
Ave Phoenice about A.D. 300, knew the Jewish 
legend which gives the Phoenix a permanent 
place in the Garden of Eden, for he is the first 
to describe its dwelling as the Earthly Paradise 
in the East, apparently equating the Blessed 
Land which is to be found in most mythologies 
with the Happy Garden of Jewish and Chris- 
tian belief. Certainly he is the first to speak of 
a specific and unique Tree in which the Phoenix 
dwells, and by placing it above a well of clear 
waters, suggests that it is the Tree of Life which 
grew in the midst of Eden, from beneath which 
‘a river went out from Eden’. 

The Old English poem of The Phoenix (Exeter 
Book: IV), of which Cynewulf was probably 
the author, follows Lactantius in most respects; 
coming to grief over Heliopolis, but making 
much of the well of clear water and the tree 
above it which is so much ‘taller than the rest’. 
Following Lactantius still, the Phoenix in old 
age goes to build its nest in the Syrians’ land, 
but here the author confuses the Arabian palm 
with the tree in the Earthly Paradise—a mistake 
which became the accepted rule in the Eliza- 
bethan period, when the situation of the Garden 
of Eden became a matter of great anxiety to 
the faithful: for the Well at the World’s End 
obviously dried up when it was proved that 
the world had no end. 

But no such doubts troubled Cynewulf, nor 
the Anglo-Saxon homilist who, about the year 
1000, produced the very charming Phoenix 
Homily which carries the legend a step farther. 
In it the Angel translates St. John to ‘Neorxene- 
wange’ or Paradise, which is neither ‘in Heaven 
nor on earth’, but ‘hangeth wonderfully be- 
tween Heaven and earth’, and is forty fathoms 
higher than the highest level reached by Noah’s 
flood. (Just as Lactantius—and Claudian after 
him—had placed the home of the Phoenix, 
‘locus in primo felix oriente remotus’, ‘above 
the waters on which Deucalion sailed, when 
the flood had whelmed the world in its waves’.) 
‘Therein’, says the homilist, ‘is neither frost nor 





* Berescith Rubba, chap. 19, &c. 
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snow nor hail nor rain, but there is fons vite, that 
is to say, The Well of Life. ... And there is a 
fair wood that is called Radion saltus [The Shin- 
ing Grove? Lactantius says “Hic Solis nemus 
est”’]; and there is a tree, so erect, so straight, 
so high, that no earthly man may see how high, 
nor can he say what kind of tree it is.’ Here no 
leaves fall, and the birds sing ever; the sun 
shines continually and is seven times more 
bright than in our world. The Phoenix dwells 
in this grove, ‘lord over all the bird kind. Once 
each week this fair fowl bathes himself in the 
Well of Life; and then flieth the fowl and sits 
upon that highest tree, over against the hot sun. 
There shineth he like the sunlight, and glitter- 
eth as if he were gold.’ The Phoenix sometimes 
leaves the grove to visit Egypt, attended by a 
host of birds, but when he grows old he makes 
his pyre and meets his fiery end actually in 
Paradise: “Then on the third day ariseth the 
fair fowl Phoenix from the dead, and groweth 
young again, and fareth to the Well of Life, 
and batheth himself therein, and waxeth fair of 
feather, as he were ever the fairest.’ 

Besides Lactantius and Cynewulf, the homi- 
list makes use in his conception of the Earthly 
Paradise of The Apocalypse of St. John, where he 
found mention of ‘the tree of life which is in the 
midst of the Paradise of God’, and ‘a pure river 
of water of life’ in the New Jerusalem: ‘on 
either side of the river was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded 
her fruit every month. . . .”? 

St. John’s description of the Earthly Para- 
dise is amplified and embroidered by the 
numerous Jewish and Christian apocryphal 
apocalypses: Enoch, for example, saw the fair 
grove, ‘and in the midst of the trees, that of life, 
in the place whereon the Lord rests, when He 
goes up into Paradise. ... Its root is in the 
garden at the earth’s end.’ And medieval 
writers identified the Tree with that other sym- 
bolic growth which, according to Ezekiel, the 
Lord declared that he would plant ‘upon an 
high mountain and eminent. In the mountain 
of the height of Israel will I plant it.... And 
all the trees of the field shall know that I, the 

Revelation, ii. 7; xxii. 1-2. 

2 Book of the Secrets of Enoch, viii. 2 et seq. Translated 
by R. H. Charles, 1913. 





Lord, have brought down the high tree, have 
exalted the low tree, have dried up the green 
tree, and have made the dry tree to flourish.’ 

The Dry Tree, a unique growth almost as 
well known in the Middle Ages as the Phoenix 
itself, became synonymous with the world’s 
eastern end, and was to be seen in the Earthly 
Paradise at least as early as 1300, when the 
anonymous author of the Cursor Mundi intro- 
duced it into the first stage of yet another popu- 
lar medieval legend, that of the True Cross, 
which tells how Seth came to the gate of Eden 
to beg some of the ‘oil of mercy’ from the Tree 
of Life in the forbidden garden wherewith to 
anoint Adam who, at the age of 923, was begin- 
ning to suffer from headaches. The legend 
originated in the pre-Christian Vita Adae et Evae 
and is adapted in the fourteenth chapter of the 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus; but not until 
the Cursor Mundi was Seth allowed to look within 
the gates. When he did so he beheld the 
‘Neorxenewange’ of the old Saxon description, 
the happy land of eternal summer and of un- 
dying trees and flowers: 


Amydde the lond he say a sprynge 
Of a welle of honoure. 

Fro hir ronne stremes foure, 

Fison, Gison, Tigre and Eufrate 

Al erthe these weten erly and late. 
Over that welle thenne loked he, 
And say there stonde a mychel tre 
With braunches fele no barke that bere, 
Was there no lyf in hem there. 

Seth bigon to thenke whye 

That this tre bicoom so drye, 

And on the steppes thoughte he thon 
That dryyed were for synne of mon: 
That ilke skil dud him to mynne 
The tre was dryye for Adam synne.* 


Seth looks away for a moment, and when he 
sees the Dry Tree again, it is all covered with 
leaves and flowers, and a new-born child cries 
on the top of it; and then once more he looks, 
and knows that he has seen a vision, for the 
tree is dry once more: but Michael tells. him 
that this foreshadows the coming of Christ. ‘I, 
the Lord . . . have made the dry tree to flourish’ : 

3 Ezekiel, xxii. 22-4. 

* Cursor Mundi, lines 1314-28. 
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Ezekiel’s prophecy is combined with that of the 
archangel in Nicodemus—and the Tree of Life 
is identified with the Dry Tree. 

The evidence so far suggests that the Phoenix 
Throne and the Dry Tree may well have been 
one and the same arboreal wonder growing in 
the same Earthly Paradise: but yet another 
medieval legend, that of Alexander the Great’s 
miraculous adventures in India, adds details 
which prove this identification beyond a doubt, 
and even suggest that this was actually the 
Phoenix Throne of early Egyptian mythology. 

The legendary adventures of Alexander ori- 
ginated in a Greek romance written possibly as 
early as the first century B.c. by an Egyptian 
who is known as the Pseudo-Kallisthenes. The 
earliest Greek text now extant dates from the 
third century A.D., and is probably a revised 
version, as it hurries confusedly over the earlier 
portions, which are so Egyptian that few Hel- 
lenic Greeks or Romans would have found 
them interesting. A Latin version of our Greek 
text was made about A.D. 340 by Julius Valerius, 
and a short ‘Epitome’ a few centuries later. 

None of these, nor the translations into vari- 
ous languages of the most popular section— 
Alexander’s letter to Aristotle describing the 
marvels of the Far East—contain any reference 
to the Phoenix or the Dry Tree, though they all 
contain some description of Alexander’s visit to 
a kind of Earthly Paradise, wherein he is led up 
a hill and into the heart of a wondrous wood, 
where stand the trees of the Sun and Moon 
which prophesy to him in Greek. 

But in the tenth century, Leo, Archipresbyter 
of Naples, found at Constantinople a Greek 
version of Pseudo-Kallisthenes which he trans- 
lated or condensed into Latin, and under the 
name of Historia de Preliis this, together with 
Julius Valerius and the ‘Epitome’, became the 
basis of the medieval romances in French and 
English. 

And in Leo’s version of the letter to Aristotle,' 
Alexander tells how he came to the regions on 
the edge of the Ocean Stream at the world’s 
end and there saw many strange creatures: 
‘And thence we went to a certain place where 
was a tree that bore neither fruit nor leaves, 





1 Historia de Preliis, bk. iii, chap. xvii. 
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_ behind them the Dry Tree, ‘void of all hire ver- 





and in this tree sat a bird which had upon ity 
head bright beams as of the sun, which bird 
was called the Phoenix.’ 

A Syriac translation of about A.D. 450, which 
is considered to represent the earliest version of 
the legend now known, differs considerably 
from the usual Greek, but agrees so often with 
Leo (the passage about the Phoenix and the 
Tree is to be found there word for word) that 
it was probably taken from the same old Greek 
text which he found still extant in Constanti- 
nople. And is it not more than possible that 
the original Egyptian author had in mind the 
sacred Persea Tree of Heliopolis—which, as a 
fire burned perpetually upon the top of it, must 
have been some sort of stone obelisk or pylon, 
very much of a Dry Tree? 

Among the many medieval versions of the 
Alexander Romance the French prose adap- 
tion seems to be that most widely known, and 
as the fifteenth-century English translation is 
that which Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
are most likely to have read, I quote from it 
the relevant passage about the Phoenix (which 
agrees in every version which I have been able 
to find). By this time the location of the Dry 
Tree is the same as that of the oracular Trees 
of the Sun and Moon in the mysterious wood 
to which Alexander came to learn his future 
fate: 


‘And as they went thurgh that wood they 
saw a tree wondere hye, in the whilke thare 
satt a mekill fewle. That tree hadd nother 
thare-on lefes ne fruyte. . . . When Alex- 
ander saw this fewle he was gretely mer- 
vailled of the faired of hym; than seide the 
olde man: “Alexander,” quoth he, ‘This 
ilke fewle that thou here seese es a fenix.” 
And than thay went farther thurgh the for- 
said wodd, and come to thiese holy trees of 
the son and the mone that growed in myddes 
of the wodde.’ 


The manuscript of the French prose romance, 
known as the Shrewsbury Book, now in the British 
Museum, contains a picture of the two trees of 
the Sun and Moon, and between and a little 


dure and vacant of leves’, with the Phoenix 
perched upon an upper branch. 
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A later and more individual English verse 
adaption (one of the “Thornton Romances’) 
mentions only the Trees of the Sun and Moon, 
but goes on to say that ‘Arbeset men heom call- 
ith’; and it was perhaps this word ‘Arbeset’ 
which confused Marco Polo when he wrote of 
the province of Tonocain in the extreme north 
of Persia: 


‘It also contains an immense plain on 
which is found the Arbre Sol, which we Chris- 
tians call Arbre Sec; and I will tell you what 
it is like. It is a tall and thick tree, having 
the bark on the one side green and the other 
white; and it produces a rough husk like that 
of the chestnut, but without anything in it. 
... And there, the people of the country tell 
you, was fought the battle between Alex- 
ander and King Darius.” 


Marco Polo seems merely to have been try- 
ing to rationalize the legend and fit it into con- 
temporary geographical knowledge—and if by 
Arbre Sol he means the Tree of the Sun, and is 
not merely intending to speak of the ‘sole tree’, 
and is identifying it with the Dry Tree, he 
stands completely alone in so doing (unless the 
word ‘Arbeset’ can be shown to have any rela- 
tion to Arbre Sec or Dry Tree, which seems un- 
likely), until Sir Osbert Sitwell who, in an 
essay called ‘Roots of the Sole Arabian Tree’ 
published in one of his charming books of light 
essays, Sing High, Sing Low (1944), suggested 
that ‘the sole Arabian tree’ in The Phoenix and 
the Turtle is none other than the Tree of the 
Sun from the Alexander Romances. Even 
though the original Persea Tree of Heliopolis 
in which the Phoenix had its beginnings more 
than 4,000 years before Christ was in some 
sense a Tree of the Sun, and though the Phoenix 
itself has solar connexions i: such authors as 
Lactantius, Claudian, and Cynewulf, its famous 
throne has no connexion whatsoever with the 





1 Henry Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 1903, vol. i, 
pp. 127-8. 


two talking trees which prophesied in Greek to 
Alexander: the Phoenix Throne was the Dry 
Tree of medieval belief, and synonymous with 
the End of the World in nearly every author 
who has mentioned it (though, to be sure, Jean 
d’Outremeuse confuses it with the dead oak 
called ‘Dirpe’ at Mambre in the Holy Land, 
which is part of quite another legend). 

The Phoenix Throne has always been thought 
of as a single and unique tree—the ‘sole Arabian 
tree’, wherever its actual position, and what- 
ever the state of its foliage—and (except when 
used as the Phoenix’s pyre in the midst of the 
desert) situated in the remote East, above the 
Well at the World’s End. The Phoenix, says 
Vincent de Beauvais in about A.D. 1230, ‘dwells 
in a most beautiful tree above an immeasurable 
well in the furthest parts of the East’ ;? ‘over the 
welle groweth a fair tree and grete, which may 
be seen fro ferre; and he maketh upon this tree 
his neste . . .’, says Gossouin de Metz as trans- 
lated by Caxton in 1480;3 ‘And on a lofty 
tow’ring cedar tree, With heavenly substance, 
she herself consumes’, sings one contemporary 
of Shakespeare;+ and George Darley, only a 
hundred years ago, varies the picture a little by 
introducing the divine and singular Incense 
Tree from Elysium as described by Pindar, and 
identifying it with the ‘sole Arabian tree’, where 
we may well leave the Phoenix after this short 
attempt to identify its unique Throne: 


O blest unfabled Incense Tree 

That burns in glorious Araby, 

With red scent chalicing the air, 

Till Earth-life grow Elysian there! 

Half buried to her flaming breast 

In this bright tree, she makes her nest, 
Hundred-sunned Phoenix! when she must 
Crumble at length to hoary dust.5 





2 Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Naturale, edition of 
1494, Pp. 201, recto, cols. 1-2. 

3 The Mirrour of the World, book ii, chap. viii. 

4 William Smith, Chloris, 1596, Sonnet xxiii. 

5 George Darley, Nepenthe, 1839, Canto I. 
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‘OSSIAN’ 





MACPHERSON REVISITED 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


ETWEEN our mental vision and the vast, 

vague heroes of James Macpherson’s 
Ossianic epics there looms always the figure of 
Dr. Johnson, brandishing a stout oaken cudgel 
and bellowing defiance. We are so accustomed 
to think of Fingal, Temora, and the rest as a 
literary imposture of the Psalmanazar—Chatter- 
ton-Ireland variety that we seldom pause to 
inquire if the Doctor spoke truly when, in 
answer to Blair’s question whether he thought 
that any man of a modern age could have 
written such poems, he declared roundly, ‘Yes, 
Sir: many men, many women, and many 
children.’ Nor do we often ask ourselves how 
it came to pass that these disparaged ‘transla- 
tions’ should have exercised so powerful an 
influence upon so many people in so many 
lands for so many years. Ossian, in French, 
German, or Italian garb, conquered Europe: 
Goethe incorporated one of the lays of Selma 
in Werthers Leiden; Schiller hailed the great 
soul of the long-dead singer: extracts appeared 
in the Décade philosophique: and the Italian ver- 
sion made by the Abbé Cesarotti was the 
favourite reading-matter of the great Napoleon. 
In England the Romantics felt the spell, each 
in his degree: and as late as 1807 Byron, con- 
descending to imitate ‘Macpherson’s Ossian’, 
observed that though the imposture had been 
discovered, ‘the merit of the work remained 
undisputed’. 

‘Imposture’ has long been held too harsh a 
word to apply to this amalgam of genuine 
Gaelic tradition, original composition, and 
boldly edited ‘sources’: but if we remember the 
state of archaeological knowledge in the mid- 
eighteenth century, the general ignorance of 
Celtic prehistory and the lack of interest felt 
in it, it must surely seem remarkable that this 
arrogant, audacious Highlander should have 
been able somehow to produce something new 
in the literature of the time, namely, a cycle 
of rhythmical prose narratives describing the 
deeds of a far-off, primitive people, and to 
weld all the components into an almost perfect 
unity of form and style. 


To us, nurtured upon the Mabinogion and 
Cuchulain of Muirthemne, and made familiar 
almost in our own despite with the ancient 
myths of ‘the silent vanished races’, there is 
nothing wildly strange in the spectacle of these 
gigantic, gloomy, verbose warriors, ranting, 
battling, and bleeding in an atmosphere of con- 
tinuous meteorological metaphor and simile; 
but to a large part of the reading public it was 
in 1762 (and for long after) a wonder, an 
enchantment, something to set nerves tingling 
and hearts throbbing. It is true that neither 
the austerely classical nor the pedantically 
‘Gothick’ school of thought felt the spell, since 
neither could forgive that lack of the Jucidus 
ordo so shocking to Dr. Johnson: and in this 
they were faithful to their respective canons of 
taste, for Chartres Cathedral is, after all, as 
good an example of coherent planning as the 
Parthenon. It was Macpherson’s happy for- 
tune that midway between these two schools 
of thought there should have existed an impres- 
sionable body of readers to whom his Ossian 
appealed with a force which probably aston- 
ished him. His patron, Lord Bute, to whom 
Fingal was dedicated, must also have been 
gratified by the success of the work at a period 
when everything Scottish was singularly un- 
popular in the south. 

The controversy as to the genuineness or 
otherwise of the poems engendered so much 
heat, caused so many learned fists to be shaken, 
so many clerical, legal, academic, and even 
noble wigs to be plucked off and flung down, 
that to follow its fluctuations is still good sport 
enough: but is it now worth anyone’s while to 
reopen Fingal and contemplate the thing itself? 

It will probably never be easy for us to under- 
stand why this amorphous and monotonous 
narrative should have stirred and charmed its 
admirers as it did. Byron’s condemnation of 
the style as ‘bombastic and turgid’ is perhaps 
a little over-severe, but there are many moments 
when pomposity breaks in. In the main Mac- 
pherson’s English is little better than the worst 
of his day. Eyes roll: bosoms heave: woods 
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‘OSSIAN’ MACPHERSON REVISITED 


tend to become groves, and winds, gales. He 
had no more sense of period than they had who 
gave to Cato the famous ‘long wig, flowered 
gown and lacquered chair’, for he arms his 
Bronze Age heroes with blades of steel, blue 
steel, and supplies them with walled fortresses 
high enough to be visible from a distance. 
That many of his similes, metaphors, and turns 
of phrase were ‘derived from the classicks, 
scriptures and modern [i.e. Augustan] poetry 
with which his mind had previously been 
impregnated’ the learned Dr. Laing set him- 
self to demonstrate in 1807—the same year 
that saw the publication of Byron’s Ossianic 
pastiche, The Death of Colmar and Orla. Yet when 
all defects of style and content have been 
marked, all anomalies and absurdities recog- 
nized, all debts acknowledged, there remains 
in Macpherson’s work a curious quality, Celtic 
and crepuscular, elusive yet pervasive, not to 
be matched in any antecedent English verse or 
prose. His characters come nearer to being 
archaic than Chatterton’s come to being medi- 
eval: and he certainly has the gift of creating 
atmosphere. 

His ghosts, which are numerous, afford a 
good example of that gift. Like the ghosts of 
Homer and Virgil they are pallid, they 
whisper low; but they are neither Greek nor 
Roman; they are Gaelic, or, if preferred, Erse, 
and not reproductions of the antique. Let us 
release a few of them from the dusty oblivion 
in which they have lain so long: 


‘Through the breaches of the tempest look 
forth the dim faces of the ghosts.’ 

‘Far distant, in the dark silence of Lena, the 
feeble voices of the dead were faintly heard.’ 

‘His grey dogs are howling at home; they 
see his passing ghost.’ 

‘Ghosts fly on clouds and ride on winds... 
they rest together in their caves and talk of 
mortal men. ‘“Crugal,” said the mighty 
Connal, ‘‘Son of Dedgal famed on the hill of 
hinds! Why so pale and sad, thou breaker 
of the shields? Thou hast never been pale 
for fear!’’ Dim and in tears he stood, and 
stretched his pale hand over the hero. 
Faintly he raised his feeble voice, like the 
gale of the reedy Lego. ‘ ‘‘My spirit, Connal, 
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is on my hills; my corse on the sands of 
Erin. Thou shalt never talk with Crugal, 
nor find his lone steps in the heath. I am 
light as the blast of Cromla. I move like a 
shadow of mist. . . .” “Stay,” said the 
mighty Connal, ‘What cave is thy lonely 
house? What green-headed hill the place of 
thy repose?” ’ 


And even more characteristic is this passage 
at the beginning of the sixth and last Book of 
Fingal: 

‘Silent and dark is the plain of death. 
Still on the dusky Lena arose in my ears the 
voice of Canil. He sang of the friends of our 
youth, the days of former years, when we 
met on the banks of Lego, when we sent 
round the joy of the shell. Cromla answered 
to his voice. The ghosts of those he sung 
came in their rustling winds. They were 
seen to bend with joy towards the sound of 
their praise. 

‘Be thy soul blest, O Canil, in the midst 
of thy eddying winds! O that thou wouldst 
come to my hall when I am alone by night! 
And thou dost come, my friend. I hear 
often thy light hand on my harp, where it 
hangs on the distant wall, and the feeble 
sound touches my ear.’ 


There are men and women as well as dis- 
embodied spirits in Fingal, though it must be 
confessed that they have a certain dimness 
about them, and look like figures blurred and 
magnified by mountain mist. These men and 
women are in their loves eloquent, majestic, 
and—for the most part—unfortunate. In 
Book III we have a description of Aganducca, 
daughter of Lochlin, King of Morven, at her 
first meeting with Fingal: it may be taken as 
typical of Macpherson’s manner of handling 
such scenes. 


‘Ullin, Fingal’s bard, was there: the sweet 
voice of resounding Cona. He praised the 
daughter of Lochlin and Morven’s high- 
descended chief. The daughter of Lochlin 
overheard. She left the hall of her secret 
sigh. She came in all her beauty like the 
moon from the cloud of the east. Loveliness 
was around her as light. Her steps were the 
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music of songs. She saw the youth and loved 
him. He was the stolen sigh of her soul.’ 


It is as well to stop here: if we read farther 
we learn that ‘her blue eye rolled on him in 
secret’, and the spell is broken. 

Young children do not appear in Fingal, but 
there are both dogs and horses. Cuthullin’s 
chariot-team inspires a characteristic patch of 
‘fine writing’. 

‘Before the right side of the car is seen 
the snorting horse. The high-maned, broad- 
breasted, proud, wide-leaping, strong steed 
of the hill. Loud and resounding is his hoof: 
the spreading of his mane above is like a 
stream of smoke on a ridge of rocks. Bright 
are the sides of the steed! His name is 
Solin-Sifadda. 

‘Before the left side of the car is seen the 
snorting horse. The thin-maned, high- 
headed, strong-hooved, fleet, bounding son 
of the hill. His name is Tusconnal among 
the stormy sons of the sword. A thousand 
thongs bind the car . . . hard polished bits 
shine in a wreath of foam.’ 


The hounds—were they of the Irish wolf- 
hound breed so prized by the Romans?—are 
well suggested by Fingal’s command, ‘Call 
white-breasted Bran and the surly strength of 
Luath!’ But it was war, not love or the chase, 
which occupied most of the time and attention 
of these strenuous chieftains. Macpherson’s 
battle-pieces, though confused, are sometimes 
impressive, and his use of the historic present 
adds energy to the style. 


‘Like autumn’s dark storms pouring from 
two echoing hills toward each other ap- 
proached the heroes. Like two deep streams 
from high rocks meeting, mixing, roaring 
on the plain, loud, rough and dark in battle 
meet Lochlin and Innis-fail. Chief mixes 
his strokes with chief and man with man. 
Steel clanging sounds on steel . . . strings 
murmur on the polished yews, darts rush 
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along the sky, spears fall like circles of light 
which gild the face of night.’ 


Horace Walpole, at first a believer but later 
a somewhat peevish sceptic, commented not 
without reason on Ossian’s skill in striking out 
‘so many shining ideas from a few so very 
simple objects’: and it is indeed surprising how 
he rings the changes on mists and meteors, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and the vagaries of 
the weather. 


‘They stretch their shields like the dark- 
ened moon, the daughter of the starry 
skies, when she moves, a dim circle, through 
heaven and a dreadful change is expected 
by men... like the waves behind a whale 
behind them rushed the foe.’ 


Such examples recur with monotonous 
regularity. Yet, oddly enough, this monotony 
was one of the features in Fingal which most 
delighted the admirers of the poem. Of these 
there must have been many who, like Napoleon, 
loved with equal ardour twilight, music in a 
minor key, and the lays of Ossian. 

The defects of those lays are more irritating 
to the modern reader than they were to even 
the least enthusiastic of Macpherson’s con- 
temporaries; but let us not be blind to his 
virtues—the rich, rolling cadence of his style, 
his occasional gleams of authentic poetry, his 
patches of eloquence, his touches of pathos, 
and his creation of an uncanny atmosphere, 
wild, sombre, and elemental, which he has 
caused to brood over all. Nor need we deny 
to Fingal that moral purpose of which the 
absence appeared so reprehensible to Dr. John- 
son: did not Miss Elizabeth Smith pen these 
words in 1791, five years before James Mac- 
pherson was interred, by his own directions, in 
Westminster Abbey ?— 


‘Surely Ossian is in some respects superior 
to Homer . . . one of my greatest reasons for 
admiring him is that all his heroes are so 
good.” 
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CHATTERTON IN HOLBORN: A VISION 


was a time when war had starved the 
world 
Into a dread of direr wars to come; 
Upon my bed in Holborn I lay curled, 
As my brain laboured under the vast sum 
Of human wrong. Outside the traffic skirled, 
And every object in the room was dumb. 
In vain I strove to sleep, and to my trance 
Appeared a creature of forlorn romance. 


His face was that of Tobit in the plate 

Which Count Goudt after Elsheimer engraved, 
Who drags along the path the fishy weight, 
His youthful cheek set off by tresses waved; 
Upon whose footsteps treads his wingéd fate, 
The profiled angel whereby he is saved, 
While boughs luxuriant droop above his head, 
And on the view is light unearthly shed. 


Like him in sweetness, but in sadness no! 

For on the brows that bent themselves to me 

Were corrugated lines of human woe, 

Hinting that at some great price he was 
free 

From what intimidates free souls below, 

And ragged was the covering of each knee, 

And in one hand he held a shadowy phial, 

From which black beads dropped dewlike all 
the while. 


He gazed on me with such a pitying glance 
I doubted I had many hours to live, 

As it were token of a severance 

From any joy hereafter hope might give; 
For by this lonely deprecating stance 

He seemed to argue I should soon arrive 
At that deliberated deed of grief 

Which proved by his hand’s potion a relief. 


And as I guessed his name, he gave it word: 

‘Your guardian angel, Thomas Chatterton, 

Am I, and from my solitude have heard 

How daily bread for you has turned to stone, 

And how nor flower nor tree nor stream nor 
bird 

Can make you with your mortal kind at 
one; 

And therefore have I reassumed my shape 

To point you to a pathway of escape. 
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‘I have appeared to others before you, 

Rescuing them from dread environment; 

To Francis Thompson, armed with selfsame 
brew 

As this, in Covent Garden was I sent, 

And kept him to his inmost vision true, 

Nor let that life be prematurely spent, 

So that he put the thought of death away; 

And lo! strange comfort came with break of 
day. 


‘I that have breathed earth’s, hell’s and heaven’s 
alr \ 

Know that your load is grievous to sustain; 

The things are foul to you that once were fair, 

But be assured they shall be fair again. 

Attempt no mediation with despair, 

Yield it full scope; from all but work refrain; 

Yet wreak no wrath upon the labouring mind, 

For intuition will a Saviour find. 


‘The church of words your brain, like mine, has 
built, 

Even that which seems almost as if destroyed, 

Is not the draught which would that I had 
spilt 

Sooner than close a life by hope unbuoyed. 

By aiding men I do wipe out that guilt. 

Build on! The brain’s creation is not void. 

Attain you shall, but how you cannot know: 

This the sole truth that I am here to show. 


‘Not many yards from this your lonely bed 

A lonelier than you broke life’s locked door, 
And when the shades of fatal night were fled 
They found his papers piecemeal on the floor, 
The limbs and face distorted of the dead, 
Who had no sense of what his days were for, 
But now remembers, and bids you live on, 
Your guardian angel, Thomas Chatterton.’ 


As in a dream we sometimes know we dream, 
And the sheer precipice or rampant wave 

Or segregating fire or throttling steam 

Or shivered dome or riddled architrave, 

In that same moment of its fatal gleam, 

Is changed into a presence that can save: 

So that lorn figure, fading with its phial, 

By hopelessness gave hope immune from guile. 
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I looked up; shining was the moon at full 

Beyond the desolation war had made; 

My veins that beat so nervously were dull, 

My thumbs of lead, as if by sleep o’erweighed; 

And from the Thames a solitary gull 

Flew in the track of the clear beams that 
played 

On the motionless appointments of the room, 

Like a freed spirit sailing above doom. 





CHATTERTON IN HOLBORN—A VISION 


‘It is his soul’, I cried, ‘it is his soul!’ 

As the wings over Brooke Street wove their way, 

And midnight from the churches ’gan to toll 

Above the thinning skirl of car and dray; 

And as a toiler who has reached his goal, 

Illumined, by the bed I knelt to pray, 

Falling asleep amid my thankful pleas; 

And with the dawn I woke, still on my knees. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


A SCHOOLMASTER ON SPEECH-DAY . 


IE slowly from my heart, wild April boy, 
my morning self, oh secret child who is 
interpreter of childhood’s mysteries 
and all its rebel laughter! Flag your joy 
blatant like summer through me lest I grow 
dullard with old men’s thinking, dry and blind, 
a stranger to their gusting love, a mind 
of death and stone where hates and envies go! 


Live riotous in my heart and let me be 
their comrade and their champion, a tall 
sun their young corn may feed on, sinewed 


from which this sap of love may bring to birth 
starred flowers, big fruit in full reality, 
not lifeless figures, gilt names on a wall. 


RICHARD GOODMAN 


ALONE WITH THE NIGHT 


HE huddled town sprawls sleeping at my feet 
While naked nature captivates my head, 
Suspended now where streets and heaven meet 
In this pure air, above the world in bed. 
The moon, a soundless gong, hangs in the sky, 
The fading echoes of the sunset light 
The whole hushed scene and dusk’s soft fingers 


pry, 
Rousing the round-eyed creatures of the night. 


Here Midas touch of man loses its sway; 
I am full brother to the living tree; 
The hidden star of truth calls me away 
And solitary power infuses me 
For this exalted moment when I rise 
In harmony with space to range the 
skies. 
R. L. COOK 


THE SUMMER-HOUSE: DOVE COTTAGE 
(To Dorothy Wordsworth) 


LL drifts the green incense of moss and 
fern, 
Filling this April day 
In the steep garden, where she sits alone, 
And thoughts, like linnets, stray 
Among the orchard branches—taking flight 
To one who, lying away, 


Rides to her soon. 

Idle above the page 
Her pen, as eager eyes k 
Search a known landscape—craggy as his face, 
Waking that first surprise 


Of wonder in her still . . . 
Beyond the lake, 
How gaunt those mountains rise! 


Always, at last, the adventuring gaze returns 

Where, folded like a dove, 

Close in the trees’ green nest, the cottage lies; 

Then she, who waits above, 

Watching and listening for the hour he comes 

Striding the path that ends safe in these 
arms, 

Breathes, like a prayer, ‘My love!’ 

MARGARET WILLY 
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VERGE AND DEEP 


OME of the tall tobacco-flowers, 
Which droop and trail by day, 
Were cut to grace this vase of ours 
When noon was on its way. 
Now it is night. Though doomed to die, 
They open as before, 
Enrobe in subtler silks the waves of dusk, 
And brim with emanating spice and musk 
The hollows of the hall from door to door. 


What is this mystery, Life’s or Death’s or 
Love’s 

That breathes and burns from mirrors, nooks, 
alcoves? 

What is this mystery, dear, that you and I, 

Quietly looking each at each 

And lost beyond the need of speech 

Touch, and let go, and once again explore? 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


SCENE ON A SUMMER SUNDAY 


EN quiet falls on city street, 
When cranes are still and ledgers put 
away, 
The pigeons wandering in the morning light 
Are lords of town and this day’s history. 


Freed from its six-day circle, time 

Strolls in the light as softly as a shadow. 
The van horse in his stall shifts limb to limb, 
Mild as the farm horse idle in the meadow. 


And in the Old Kent Road the sun 

Looks in at open windows where old men 
Make hats of Sunday newspapers and drown 
In pools of sleep luxuriously alone. 


Hands lie at peace, the grey heads drowse, 
Seamed faces unaware are innocent. 

Now it is well: the city is at ease 

And in suburban gardens is content. 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE 


THE THUNDERER 


DREAMED the Norsemen in their long 
ships came 
Sailing past Salamis 
With song and laughter, and with golden flame 
Flung from their wide-winged helmets to the 
sun 
Shining on Salamis. 
The Greeks looked out in strange surprise 
Watching from Salamis; 
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I heard the breath-caught wonder of the men, 
Saw women’s wonder smiling in their eyes, 
As close by Salamis 
The Norsemen came, calling on mighty Thor. 
And as their great cold oaths they swore, 
Sailing past Salamis, 
I heard tremendous laughter in the sky 
Thunder on Salamis. 

M. E. OVERTON 











FRANCIS THOMPSON—HOMAGE FROM INDIA 
By PROFESSOR S. K. DUTTA 


RANCIS THOMPSON, speaking about 
his own poetry, says that ‘there seems 
through all her songs a sound of falling tears’. 
He pictures his song thus: 
Her heart, sole-towered in her steep spirit, 
Somewhat sweet is she, somewhat wan; 
And she sings the songs of Sion 
By the streams of Babylon. 


In the same poem he adds, ‘She sees the Is 
beyond the seems’. In another poem the same 
idea of the sadness in his song is beautifully 
expressed : 

Tell them ye grieve, for your hearts know 

To-day, 
Tell them ye smile, for your eyes know 
To-morrow. 

Thompson’s poetry thus combines the pathos 
of yearning with the joyousness of an assured 
fulfilment. If his song bursts upon us in a spray 
of tears we are only left invigorated as we are 
invigorated by the salt spray of the sea. His 
poetry is really a golden harvest reaped on the 
delta of ‘the Nilus flood of risen tears’. It 
shines out like a rainbow of smiles and tears. 
The rainbow is a symbol of the glow of rapture 
into which ‘dewy pain’ is kindled when the sun- 
shine of benediction rests upon it. In this sense 
it can be a fitting image of the essence of 
Thompson’s poetry, and all will agree that his 
poetry would have ceased to be so great if it 
were only a monotone of joy. For joy without 
the poignancy of suffering in it is a bubble 
which bursts all too soon. Unlike dew it is an 
upstart which has no roots struck deep in 
a past nor the privilege of dreaming of a 
future. But how beautifully different is the 
dew! When its night-watching is over the 
loving sun touches and streaks it with the hues 
of his heart, and in a trance of joy it lays down 
its life in the arms of its mighty lover. A life 
without sorrow would be more unbearable than 
a life without joy. Francis Thompson says: 
‘In joy is no brotherliness but only boon com- 
panionship.’ Again, in his commentary on 
St. Francis of Assisi he writes: ‘Pain which 
comes to man as a penalty remains with him 


as a consecration. Man shrinking from pain is 
a child shuddering on the verge of water and 
crying, “It is so cold”. How many among us 
after repeated lessonings of experience are ever 
able to comprehend that there is no special 
love without special pain? To such St. Francis 
of Assisi reveals that the supreme love is itself 
full of supreme pain. It is fire, it is torture; his 
human weakness accuses himself of rashness in 
provoking it, even while it demands more pain 
if it be necessary for more love. Pain may be 
made the instrument of joy.’ If there is such a 
sense of pain in Francis Thompson his poetry 
must be sweet indeed, for such pain is so 
exhilarating, has a sweetness that is so piercing, 
that a soul in such an agony soon passes into 
a speechless trance. Life is an endless growth, 
a reaching out after the infinity that it hides 
within and yearns to realize. It is really like 
the cry of the flower to burst the bud and come 
out. If we look upon God as our destiny and 
our home then our life becomes an agony 
of striving to break the prison-bars of our 
narrow self so that we may come out of it and 
live, move, and have our being in Him. The 
desire to meet God and the whole long agony 
through which a god-awakened soul must pass 
before he can meet Him make life miserable 
indeed. For not to know Him and meet Him 
is desolation bleaker and grimmer than death. 
As the Upanishads say: ‘If He is not known in 
this life, it becomes a huge waste.’ But the 
greatest tragedy of human life is not to be 
ever stung with the consciousness of a need for 
Him. This is worse than death. But when the 
consciousness of a void which nothing can fill 
comes the heart languishes away. A feeling of 
‘home-sickness’ comes over it. This feeling of 
desolation is a blessing, for it comes with the 
first stirrings of spiritual life and has beneath its 
dreariness an undercurrent of quiet, refreshing 
joy. This feeling of separation finds poignant 
expression in Francis Thompson: 
In pairing time we know the bird 


Kindles to its deepmost splendour 
And the tender 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON—HOMAGE FROM INDIA 


Voice is tenderest in his throat; 

Were its love, for ever nigh it, 
Never by it, 

It might keep a vernal note, 

The crocean and amethystine 
In their pristine 

Lustre linger on its coat. 

Therefore must my song-bower lone be, 
That my note be 

Fresh with dewy pain alway. 


But as desire for union with the Beloved grows 
keener the heart gives up its luxury of pining 
and comes out on the path that will take it to 
the Beloved. It is then that on the eager, 
searching soul the secret of the path dawns: 


Pierce thy heart to find the Key; 
With thee take 

Only what none else would keep; 
Learn to dream when thou dost wake; 
Learn to wake when thou dost sleep; 
Learn to water joy with tears. 


Here in this poem entitled The Mistress of 
Vision, from which the above is an extract, we 
have the profound mystery of the mystic way 
poured into one poem. 

The inspired soul now realizes that all the 
senses must be wrenched away from their old 
setting and linked to a new world of percep- 
tions. It dawns upon him that if he is to feel 
the embrace of his Beloved he must seek Him 
in all things of the universe because He dwells 
in all things and all things live in Him. It 
means nothing short of the complete surrender 
of the old self and a rebirth. He then lives a 
life of self-denial. He goes through a cruel- 
joyous process of the hollowing out of the pith 
of the worldly heart and patiently submits to 
the slow drilling of pain so that divine music 
may be blown through the ‘ventages’ thus 
made. 


And ah! so long myself had strayed afar 
From child and woman and the boon earth’s 


green, 
And all wherewith life’s face is fair beseen. 


But as the drilling process of pain goes on new 
consciousness streams into his life: 


Through little human glimpses, slow displays, 
Cozening my mateless days 
By sick intolerable delays. 

And so I keep my uncompanioned ways.... 


In the meantime 


The heart a censered fire whence fuming 
chants aspire 
Is fed with oozed gums of precious pain. 


Thus as his insight deepens he comes nearer 
to the centre of life. But he has still many 
visions instead of one vision only. This dis- 
mays him, for ‘the master light of all our 
seeing’ is yet denied him. In his Orient Ode he 
feels with a sense of anguish that in the sun he 
has not been able to see Christ. He realizes 
that the real test of true vision is the vision of 
God in all things. 

By this, O singer, know we if thou see. 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! Christ is 

here, 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! Christ is 

there, 

Believe them: yea, and this—then thou art 

seer, 

When all thy crying clear 

Is but: Lo here! lo there! ah me, lo every- 

where! 


This vision does not come easily and soon. In 
the meantime the aspiring soul has its con- 
templation when his ‘heart’s a drop well of 
tranquillity’. In such a state ‘the soul to itself 
does most belong’ 


Till all containing, he exalt 
His stature to the stars, or stars 
Narrow their heaven to his fleshly vault. 


Even in the midst of his sorrow he has an 
assurance of joy. 


Lo, I proclaim the unavoided term, 

When this morass of tears, then drained and 
firm 

Shall be a land— 

Unshaken I affirm— 

Where seven quired psalterings meet; 

And all the gods move with calm, hand in 
hand, 

And eyes that know not trouble and the 
worm. 
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It is after he has long agonized for his 
Beloved, suffered, surrendered, and has had 
assurance of His love that he grows fit for 
God’s embrace, which he has at last as we read 
in his best-known lyric, The Hound of Heaven. 
As Kavir says: “When the separated soul burns 
with anguish, outrushes the Lord drenches her 
with love and lets her nestle in the depth of 
His heart.’ If God is the Loving Father or the 
Beloved, the union is as much desired by Him 
as by the forlorn soul. If He sees the eyelids of 
the thirsting soul drenched with tears will He 
not rush to it and kiss the eyes to wipe off 
the tears and probably in kissing leave there 
His own? As Francis Thompson realized— 
God was pursuing him remorselessly, unremit- 
tingly, down the days and down the nights. 
He, however, flees away, as the footfall of the 
tremendous lover draws near, in ignorant fear. 
He does not know yet that God is everywhere 
and in all things—in things good and in things 
that we foolishly forsake. But the love-chase 
continues, for He knows that there is no rest for 
the thirsting soul, no home except in His arms. 
The hounded soul soon grows weary and, un- 
able to run away farther, it turns round and 
comes face to face with the Beloved and in His 
loving embrace forgets all its trouble. It then 
dawns upon the poet that the gloom of his life 
was but the shade of the hand of his Beloved, 
stretched forward to call him home to His breast. 


Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 


One might naturally think that after this 
embrace with the Father the weary child 
would attain felicity. But many and deep 
must be such communions before the aspiring 
soul can come to stay in Him and have that 
bliss which knows no change. But until the 
thirsting soul has been completely transformed, 
no mergence in divine life is possible. In the 
meantime there must continue an endless 
adventure of the soul alternating between the 
exaltation of union and the despair of separa- 
tion. In the case of Francis Thompson also we 
find such a period of utter desolation coming 
closely after the rapturous embrace recorded 
in The Hound of Heaven. The poet then feels 
that his whole life has been spent in vain. 


This state is called ‘the dark night of the soul’ 
by the mystics. It is a period of depression 
after a life lived under severe strain. It is the 
signal of a new growth. The new life that is 
coming throws out a last loud challenge to the 
questing soul to empty itself out wholly, to 
tear the heart up by the roots. This is boldly 
undertaken by the poet as he tells us in a 
poem entitled A Holocaust. In another poem 
called Ultimum he crystallizes the ideal that is to 
be reached if he is to pass into the unitive life: 


Bliss in extreme befits thee not, until 

Thou’rt not extreme in bliss; be equal still: 

Sweets to be granted think thyself unmeet, 

Till thou have learned to hold sweet not too 
sweet. 


He must be, as the Bhagavat Gita says, ‘neither 
lusting after joy nor dismayed by sorrow’. And 
this one becomes when he lives, moves, and has 
his being in God. There is evidence both in 
Thompson’s life and in his poetry that he lived 
to reach that state. Again Thompson’s realiza- 
tions seem also to satisfy the true test of a real 
vision as we find in mystical literature and as 
Thompson himself has laid down in The Mis- 
tress of Vision. 

The two poems All Flesh and In No Strange 
Land supply the most convincing proof of his 
true sight, embodying as they do his prevision 
of Heaven in Earth and God in man. In All 
Flesh every little thing in the universe stands 
clothed with the inner light of its essence. 
Before his penetrating gaze every object, a tiny 
blade of grass not excepted, stands out as a 
visible incarnation of God, flesh of His flesh. 
Himself also he feels to be a god, holding in 
the clasp of kinship, God on one side and the 
blade on the other. To the new eyes of the 
poet ‘all things by immortal power, near or 
far, hiddenly to each other linked are’. And 
yet even when he calls himself a god he feels no 
arrogant self-glorification. Humility is the only 
passport to such a dedicated life. A devotee 
can see such a vision only when his whole con- 
sciousness has been so permeated with God, so 
thoroughly and deeply dyed in His colour, that 
he can see nothing or none but his Beloved. 
‘Wherever his eyes rest, he sees only his 
Beloved revealed.’ In No Strange Land is 
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rich with a poignant reminiscence of the vision 
of Heaven on earth which was vouchsafed to 
the poet in ‘those days and nights of human 
dereliction spent beside London’s river and in 
the shadow—but all radiance to him, of Charing 
Cross’. 

Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water 

Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 


Now that we have seen the poet’s spiritual 
growth revealed in his poetry let us close our 
humble appreciation—by laying on the altar 
of his memory with all the reverence and 

ffection of a devotee this ‘spring of green’ 
culled from the poet-mystic’s own garden: 

Whatever singing robe thou wear 

Has the paradisal air; 

And some gold feather it has kept 

Shows what floor it lately swept. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
THE TRAVELLING THEATRE 


: OW comes it that they travel?’ The old 

strolling players, whom Shakespeare 
knew so well—indeed, he was with fair cer- 
tainty one of them for a time—what would be 
their message to this strange new world of 
1948? In the many surveys of our contem- 
porary drama an outstanding contrast seizes 
the attention of us all. On the one side is the 
growing popularity of the living stage—a dis- 
covery among hosts of young people that here 
is something which cannot be supplied other- 
wise. They have come to recognize a means 
of personal expression beyond the scope of any 
mechanical contrivance, whether on the screen 
or over the air or in the library. One proof of 
this is a constantly increasing array of repertory 
companies—resident and touring—over 300 
now. All of them are composed of ardent 
enthusiasts, professional and amateur, eager to 
devote either their lives or their leisure or both, 
as the case may be, to what they have at heart. 
In London and the larger towns—despite the 
crushing burden of the entertainment tax— 
the old and the new public together fill every 
available theatre for shows provided by the 
so-called ‘commercial’ managements who 
manage astonishingly here and there to make 
their ventures pay. In the desperate scarcity 
of scenically equipped playhouses—a scarcity 
bound to last for several years—the owners, 
lessees, and sub-lessees make undoubtedly a large 
unearned increment. This is ultimately taxed, 
but to nothing like the extent of the produc- 
tions themselves. Notwithstanding all this, the 
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people flock more and more to any place calling 
itself a theatre into which they can squeeze, 
booking their reserved seats at double the pre- 
war price and queueing up from early morning 
for the few unreserved places provided even in 
some West End theatres for old times sake. 
As against this much-exploited rush for any- 
thing and everything in the shape ofa theatrical 
show the disappointing output of new plays 
has not escaped notice. Some half-dozen of 
our elder and more experienced playwrights 
have won success during the past season; but 
it has been chiefly by plays not on a level with 
their previous best. Almost everywhere revival 
has been a safe way out of the difficulty. Noel 
Coward’s revived Present Laughter at the Hay- 
market has long outrun his freshly written 
Peace in Our Time. Thanks very largely to the 
beautiful work of Sir Lewis Casson and Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Priestley’s The Linden Tree 
has been a great hit at the Duchess. Whether 
it is a finer piece of dramatic creation than his 
earlier plays produced at the same theatre, like 
Eden End and Time and the Conways, is open to 
question. The revivals of Shaw’s You Never Can 
Tell at Wyndham’s and of Charley’s Aunt at the 
Palace have lasted longer than either St. John 
Ervine’s Private Enterprise or James Bridie’s 
Dr. Angelus. On the whole, our dramatists of 
long experience do not seem to have hit off 
what it is that modern playgoers are after. 
Robert Morley with Edward My Son, R. F. 
Delderfield with Worm’s Eye View, now in the 
third year of its run, and Douglas Home with 
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The Chiltern Hundreds have done better; but 
neither of these plays gives one the impression 
of being an absolutely new and seizing form of 
drama—a classic of the future. 

There is, after all, no particular need for 
hustle. So far as new plays are concerned, the 
wealth of dramatic material that the past half- 
century has given us is, much of it, still as 
usable as ever. In quite a number of repertory 
theatres the reason why no new plays are 
produced is that the list of Victorian, Ed- 
wardian, and, later, Georgian successes that the 
audience have heard of and would like to see is 
enormous. Seldom does an urgent call arrive 
to add to it, save for an occasional outburst of 


topical revue or something of that kind, I know - 


of one civic theatre over which the prosperous 
town-council, who could easily afford to put on 
new plays, simply find no reason to take the 
trouble. They just let their house week by 
week to amateur companies producing familiar 
comedies, chosen in accordance with the cast 
and setting available. The truth at the back 
seems to be that the post-war audience, for all 
its eagerness over great drama, is not parti- 
cularly keen on being used as a trying-out 
ground. For central purposes, too, the new 
drama, when it comes along, will probably be 
so entirely different from all we have hitherto 
known that we shall take quite a long while to 
get used to it. There will be, for example, few 
exclusive heroes, heroines, villains, or adven- 
turesses. The war did away with these, and 
brought them all to much the same level, when 
it put every boy and girl into uniform and sent 
both sexes round the world together. Also not 
much more difference need be arranged for in 
the class of characters than there is in that of 
a present-day audience. As many of us have 
reason to know, factory-workers can afford 
front seats nowadays, and professional folk have 
to take an equal chance for the cheaper rows. 
One can quite understand that our future 
dramatists will have to learn a new technique. 

In these circumstances, need we worry very 
much if our theatre does lie fallow for a little 
while from a creative standpoint? It has hap- 
pened before—most noticeably in Victorian 
days, after the coming of railways, between the 
retirement of Macready in 1851 and the rise of 


Irving and the Bancrofts twenty years later. 
What happened in between was, as we know, 
a carrying on of tradition, with the very gradual 


_ growth of new ideas at the same time in ‘stock’ 


and ‘circuit’ companies all over the country. 
It was out of the: break-up of the Lincoln ‘cir- 
cuit’ that the Robertsonian comedy was born, 
which brought along Pinero and Shaw and 
Coward and almost everything that has hap- 
pened since. In this way the repertory theatres 
which are struggling along just now in halls 
and derelict cinemas are likely to have a far 
greater effect on the future of the stage than 
some of the new shows that capture a current 
vogue in the West End. With all changes, the 
distinctive value of the theatre remains its 
intimate personal appeal from the actor and 
actress to their audience. The novelty of the 
play is a ‘secondary affair. This is shown, 
incidentally, in the world-tours now being 
made by Donald Wolfit, Laurence Olivier, and 
Ivor Novello. Sir John Martin-Harvey used 
to say that any idea of a tour being useless 
drudgery was entirely wrong. ‘You hardly 
know your London public,’ he said, ‘but every- 
one you meet or play to on tour becomes your 
friend for life.’ 

As it happens, one need not rely on mere 
conjecture where the fertilizing power of our 
present theatre is concerned. We have before 
our eyes the splendid work now being done by 
the Arts Council, which, for all its resounding 
success at Bristol, has had bitter disappoint- 
ments at Halifax and Kidderminster. The 
return to Coventry is still a doubtful adventure; 
but the earlier tours made through Wales by 
Sir Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
and the extension to Cornwall of Hugh Hunt’s 
Bristol organization, are bound to have a last- 
ing effect. Already the ungrudged labour of 
Martin Browne and his Pilgrim Players has 
borne fruit in his seasons of brilliant discovery 
at the Mercury. He himself confesses that 
when he started the Pilgrim Players, and 
became associated with T. S. Eliot for the 
production of The Rock, he had no idea what 
was going to follow. He never dreamed that 
Murder in the Cathedral was to come along, with 
its world-wide fame resulting from a per- 
formance—which I attended and vividly re- 
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member—at the Canterbury Festival. The Pil- 
grim Players are now only one of thirty-seven 
theatre companies, exclusive of opera and 
ballet, associated with the Arts Council. A 
score of these are definitely travelling concerns. 
The still-advancing list of ‘touring “‘reps”’, of 
which these form the nucleus, do not in the 
main attempt to discover new masterpieces. 
Sometimes, to be sure, this happens almost by 
accident. A play like The Eagle Has Two Heads 
or Happy as Larry finds itself transferred to the 
West End. These ‘discoveries’ are pleasing and 
hopeful. They help to make up the deficit on 
failures. Yet, valuable as the achievement is, it 
is not the primal aim of the travelling theatre. 
This is to familiarize a new public with drama 
as an art in towns and villages where the living 
theatre is something absolutely fresh to the 
younger generation—not least, in colleges and 
schools. For these purposes, so long as the play 
is a good and inspiring one, it does not much 
matter whether it is old or new. The trying- 
out of half a dozen poor plays on the chance of 
finding a ‘winner’ is more a matter for Sunday- 
night societies or for resident managements 
who have a sure background. 

Another task of the travelling theatre is 
specially helped by the exchange of produc- 
tions between members of a repertory ‘group’, 


or what used in the old days to be called a 
‘circuit’. This is to create and foster character, 
and to preserve what is valuable in dialect. 
The Arts Council have found—and it is only 
natural it should be so—that local audiences 
do not by any means always want to hear and 
see plays of their own life. They like standard 
plays best. Yet, when once a local theatre 
begins to be alive, out of it does come now and 
then character which may delight a neigh- 
bouring county and take a universal value. 
J. B. Priestley, for instance, very wisely did not 
begin by writing plays about his own York- 
shire and presenting them in Yorkshire itself. 
None the less, when the time came—thanks to 
his experience of the theatre—we had that 
delightful comedy, When We Are Married, which 
ran for nearly 300 performances at the St. 
Martin’s and the Princes. These things have 
to grow, and it takes time. Meanwhile, even 
the demand for actual buildings is being tackled 
—notably by the Century Theatre, a body of 
enterprising young men at Hinckley, Leicester- 
shire. They are planning to build movable 
theatres to run on wheels, from town to town 
or village to village, stage and auditorium and 
all. This is an extremely good idea, well worthy 
of fulfilment. 
S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Macbeth. Edited by Joun Dover Witson. The 
New Shakespeare. Cambridge University 
Press. 85. 6d. 

This is perhaps the most brilliant piece of 
editing that Professor Dover Wilson has done, 
and his long introduction to the play, surveying 
and elucidating, often with much original dis- 
covery and suggestion, the problems and diffi- 
sulties of the text of the play as it has come 
down to us, is a memorable contribution to 
Shakespearian criticism, and, be it said, con- 
cludes with a piece of writing on the tragedy’s 
moral and spiritual significance that bears com- 
parison with the best that has been written 
about it. 

A large part of the Introduction is naturally 
concerned with the textual basis of the play, 
which presents so many problems. In the short 


space of a review it is impossible to do more 
than deal with Professor Dover Wilson’s main 
conclusions on this matter. Accepting the 
universal view that the play as it has come 
down to us is an abridgement of a longer and 
earlier version, Professor Dover Wilson makes 
the striking suggestion that the play as we have 
it now must have been abridged by Shake- 
speare himself, for how else can one account 
for its dramatic perfection? This abridgement 
or acting version, he maintains, was undertaken 
at King James I’s express command, ‘who 
wished his brother of Denmark’ to witness 
what he probably looked on as his own 
special piece’, for King James was almost cer- 
tainly familiar with the earlier and longer play. 





? Christian IV, on his visit to England in 1606. 
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To me, however, the most interesting sugges- 
tion that Professor Dover Wilson makes with 
regard to the earlier and longer play is that it 
was written at the end of 1601 or early in 1602 
—that in fact it was the next play undertaken after 
Hamlet (the italics are mine). Apart from 
similarities of imagery and language in the two 
plays which have been noticed by various 
critics, to my mind this view that Macbeth 
followed closely on the writing of Hamlet is best 
supported on what may be called psycho- 
logical grounds, and in a lecture delivered 
more than forty years ago I had the temerity 
to maintain that Shakespeare wrote Macbeth 
before he had freed his mind from the influence 
of Hamlet. There is no question that Hamlet is 
the character into which he put most of him- 
self, and has not Professor Dover Wilson said 
elsewhere ‘Shakespeare loved Hamlet above 
all other creations of his brain’? He had not 
escaped from its fascination, and he created 
Macbeth while still under its spell. Thus it is 
that Bellona’s bridegroom, the soldier and man 
of action, is made a seer of visions, a dreamer 
of dreams, of imagination all compact, and the 
mouthpiece of Shakespeare’s greatest poetry. 
How often, as we listen spellbound by the 
wonder of his words, Hamlet seems to be speak- 
ing to us again—a man who has found life a 
thorny wilderness, and eaten his bread with 
tears. And so it is that our attention is drawn 
away from his deeds, and fixed on the quality 
and power of his mind. Besides the brilliant 
textual criticism Professor Dover Wilson has 
much to say of convincing penetration on the 
characters of the two protagonists, and his 
exposition of the part the witches played in 
the mind of a contemporary audience, so well 
conditioned from King James downwards to 
speculate on their significance, is of the greatest 
interest. There is only one other point on which, 
within the limitations of this review, a question 
may be put. Walter Raleigh has said that ‘a 
profound sense of fate underlies all Shake- 
speare’s tragedies’-—may not Dr. Johnson’s 
observation about Hamlet that he seemed more 
an instrument than an agent be also applied 
to Macbeth? That he sinned against a plenitude 
of light cannot be denied, and yet is there not 
also implicit in Shakespeare’s handling of his 
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character some suggestion that forces beyond 
man’s control are at work in the play, and 
does not Macbeth himself on his first encounter 
with the witches have as it were a premonition 
of the terrible destiny for which he is reserved? 
This seems to me to account for the extreme 
agitation into which heis thrown. Like Hamlet, 
he knew he was face to face with his fate. And 
when Professor Dover Wilson says that Macbeth 
exercises complete freedom of will from first to 
last must not we accept this statement with the 
qualifying reflection that, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies as in Greek drama, character does 
not wholly determine destiny? 

In TheStage History of Macbeth which follows 
the Introduction and is written by Mr. W. B. 
Young there is allusion to the performance of 
Macbeth at the Lyceum in 1898 in which Forbes 
Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell were 
the protagonists. Those who, like myself, are 
old enough to have seen it will, I think, retain 
the impression that Forbes Robertson was as 
great in Macbeth as he was in Hamlet. And who 
can forget Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s interpreta- 
tion of the part of Lady Macbeth in the scene 
when, after Macbeth comes from the murder 
of Duncan, she sees the terror that has taken 
possession of his soul—and as he cries ‘Mac- 
beth shall sleep no more’—with a wild shriek 
of fear, that rang through the whole theatre, she 
seems to show by her whole deportment and 
manner that this cry seals her doom as well as 
his. She had not known one side of her husband. 


GEORGE COOKSON 


A GREAT CORNISH GENTLEMAN 


Arthur Quiller-Couch: A Biographical Study of ‘Q?. 
By F. Brrrrain, M.A. Cambridge University 
Press. 155. 


Above and beyond his obvious literary talents, 
his educational organizing abilities, his wide 
and profoundly humane scholarship, the late 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch possessed, to a pre- 
eminent degree, two qualities that must have 
impressed all who had the privilege of meeting 
him in any of his divers walks of life: his essen- 
tial grace and his high courtesy. They are 
rare qualities and not easily susceptible of 
definition; but it was his especial virtue not 
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only to possess them himself but to be the cause 
of them in other men, and a generous portion 
of both has flowed into this biographical study 
by his fellow don at Jesus College, Mr. F. Brit- 
tain. If little more is said in this review of Mr. 
Brittain’s contribution to our delight in his 
admirable re-creation of ‘Q’ ‘in his habit as he 
lived’, our gratitude for the self-effacing and 
loving care of his detailed exposition, for his 
sensitive evocation of Q’s world of values, is 
implicit in every line of it. 

Before glancing briefly at the astonishing 
variety and scope of Q’s interests a caveat must 
be entered against seeing them in isolation as 
separate phases of his career. He never dissi- 
pated his energies, never embarked on any 
course with tepidity or misgivings only to 
abandon it later. In consequence, his life re- 
veals a certitude and design that many a man 
might envy; his various interests, literary, 
educational, or political, were accumulative 
and not separable, and contributed to that 
balanced wholeness so characteristic of him. 

‘Q’, a descendant of two Cornish families, 
the Quillers and the Couches (the latter pro- 
nounced, as he was wont to say, ‘Not like a 
sofa’), was born, the eldest of five children, at 
Bodmin in 1863, acquired a reputation even in 
his Newton Abbot schooldays for his biting wit 
and his absorption of ‘Greek and Latin as a 
sponge drinks water’, and at Oxford for his 
scholarship, his athleticism—he was in the 
Trinity first boat—and his loud check suits. 
His father’s death, his failure to take a First in 
Greats, the financial losses of his grandfather, 
all combined to cut short his academic career, 
and in 1877, the year of his first novel, Dead 
Man’s Rock, he left Oxford to work as a free- 
lance journalist in London, mainly for Cassells. 
This much he tells us, with modesty and 
reticence, in Memories and Opinions; what he 
characteristically forbears to mention is the six 
years of arduous toil to pay off every penny of 
the heavy debts left by his father. 

To attempt to follow the rest of Q’s life in 
similar detail would merely be to catalogue 
events which need to be savoured in the leisurely 
atmosphere of their setting—Fowey, London, 
or Cambridge—so painstakingly etched by Mr. 
Brittain. Those events would number, among 


many others, his championing of the Liberal 
cause in Cornwall (later he was to vote Labour 
when no Liberal candidate was available) ; 
his pioneer ‘missionary’ activities crowned 
ultimately with astonishing triumphs on the 
Cornwall Education Committee; his successive. 
production of some thirty volumes of fiction, his 
editing of anthologies, and his composition of 
verse, light and serious; his knighthood in 1910; 
his thirty-two years’ tenure of the King Ed- 
ward VII Professorship of English Literature 
at Cambridge to which he was nominated by 
Mr. Asquith in 1912; and his editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays. But to concentrate on ‘events’ 
would be to reverse Q’s emphasis on a right 
order of values: not what a man knows, not 
even what he does, but what he is being the 
ultimate test and measure of his stature. 

And what ‘Q’ was, the pages of this book 
gradually unfold to us: a man very simple of 
heart and humble of mind—seldom can dignity 
and elevation of style so unfailingly have 
avoided pomposity as in his Cambridge lec- 
tures; a man who was at heart a countryman 
(he loathed town life, really), with his feet firmly 
on the earth and the earth’s realities, even when 
in those Lectures, in company with a loved poet 
or writer, his spirit soared—and carried his 
audience with it—into the empyrean. Yet with 
his roots in the country, this true Cornishman’s 
most cherished delight was to ‘wake up every 
morning to the sound and smell of the sea, and 
that wider prospect which, to my eyes, is the 
dearest on earth’. This passion found its fulfil- 
ment in the fifty-two happy years in which The 
Haven, nestling above the Polruan Ferry and 
Fowey harbour, was to be his home. 

Countryman and lover of the sea, local 
magistrate, councillor, and educational ad- 
viser, writer of those adventurous, idealistic, 
if never very subtle, novels through which 
the fresh, pure Cornish breezes blow—traffick- 
ing ‘with sex and suicide, domestic bickerings 
and disillusions . . . with monkey-houses, or 
psycho-analysis’ never interested him—he found 
himself, at fifty, suddenly translated to the Pro- 
fessorial Chair at Cambridge, and—character- 
istically—he was ‘in a hideous funk over it all’. 
No man need have feared less. Those seeds of 
a sound tradition and a humane culture out of 
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which the present School of English at Cam- 
bridge was to grow were firmly planted in that 
Inaugural Lecture—and the new Professor 
never wavered thereafter, so that only last year 
his successor, Basil Willey, could do no more 
than devoutly hope to follow what he defined 
as ‘the “Q” tradition’—a tradition that the 
Leavises of this world have been able to do no 
more than mildly ruffle. It was a tradition 
about which I was privileged to write more in 
this journal at his death in 1944. 

There we must take our leave of ‘Q’ and of 
this excellent biography, illustrated with two 
portraits, a facsimile letter, and the pictures 
that would have pleased him best—two of The 
Haven and one of his Keeping-room at Jesus 
College—and dedicated to his deeply loved 
wife. Mr. Brittain takes the last words of Q’s 
Sir John Constantine and applies them to ‘Q’ 
himself; I prefer to see him and the tradition 
he founded at Cambridge epitomized in the 
words of his Inaugural Lecture thirty-five 
years ago: 

‘The man we are proud to send forth from 
our Schools will be remarkable less for some- 
thing he can take out of his wallet and 
exhibit as knowledge, than for being some- 
thing, and that something recognizable for 
a man of unmistakable intellectual breeding, 
whose trained judgement we can trust to 
choose the better and reject the worse.’ 


It was as such a man of unmistakable intellec- 
tual breeding that Cambridge and the wider 
public who read his lectures in book form came 
to know him. He had ideals and principles 
which, in defiance of much opposition, he 
inflexibly followed and which ultimately tri- 
umphed because, as the greatest of Irish poets 
put it writing of another, he 
gave not what they would 
But the right twigs for an eagle’s nest. 


HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Charles Kingsley and his Ideas. A biography by 
Guy Kenpa.i, M.A. Hutchinson. 21s. 
Considering his former popularity as a novel- 

ist and writer, his significance as the prototype 

of muscular Christianity, and his influence as 
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social reformer, preacher, and Chartist, Charles 
Kingsley has, in recent years, suffered a sur- 
prising neglect. Or is it so surprising? New- 
man’s Apologia remains a lasting memorial to 
Kingsley’s self-contradictory and over-impetu- 
ous attitudes. And, as Mr. Kendall suggests, 
the present-day decline in the popularity of his 
novels is due to their strong moral strain. It 
was Kingsley’s avowed intention never to let 
his reader lose sight of the moral, and this, 
despite their vitality and colour, has latterly 
proved a serious deterrent to most adult readers, 
though Hypatia and Alton Locke still have a 
small but loyal public, and there is a perpetual 
demand on the part of children for The Water- 
Babies and Westward Ho! It is Kingsley the 
man, however, that interests the present bio- 
grapher: who believes it is Kingsley’s persona- 
lity and influence, even more than his novels 
and poetry, who will go down to posterity. 
Mr. Kendall has therefore been mainly con- 
cerned with re-creating his formative, ideolo- 
gical and social backgrounds; although he by 
no means neglects Kingsley’s other aspects. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to the pre- 
vious biographers, and especially to Miss M. F. 
Thorp’s biography of 1937: yet Mr. Kendall’s 
treatment is the more human—which is all to 
the good if the reader’s intention is to under- 
stand his subject’s complex psychological make- 
up. And this biographer stresses throughout 
the essential dualism of Kingsley’s nature: the 
youthful conflict between his animal nature, 
his religious sensibilities and profound sense of 
moral responsibility. (As a Christian Socialist 
his intention was almost as much to establish 
socialism on a firm basis of Christian ethic as to 
improve the conditions of the poor.) 

It was to his wife that Kingsley owed the 
resolution of many of the religious doubts and 
self-conflicts that had so beset his youth, so that 
in maturity his animal spirits found expression 
in walking, riding, and natural history; his 
religious and aesthetic sensibilities in writing, 
reforming, and preaching. An interesting side- 
light on Kingsley’s creative method, and per- 
haps the key to his verbosity and ‘preachiness’, 
is provided by Mr. Kendall when he describes 
the ritual of pacing the ‘quarter-deck’, rehears- 
ing novels and pamphlets in his head before 
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dictating them ‘almost without correction’ 
from memory. Of the poetry Mr. Kendall con- 
cludes that Kingsley wrote too easily, too un- 
restrainedly; and that his capabilities were 
later misused when he devoted himself to a 
type of poetry for which he had little real talent. 
Altogether this is possibly the most satis- 
factory and certainly the most readable account 
of Kingsley’s life and ideas that has yet ap- 
peared. Most of the earlier biographers have 
tended to emphasize one aspect of Kingsley’s 
life—his politics, novels, family life, religious 
beliefs. Mr. Kendall views his subject in per- 
spective, neither distorted by the detachment 
of an alien era nor idealized by a too uncritical 
enthusiasm. What emerges is an impression of 
Kingsley as a ‘whole’ man—a man of varied 
interests, wide sympathies, and lively intellect. 
It is certainly a fact, as Mr. Kendall reiterates, 
that Kingsley was in many ways ahead of his 
time, and—in more than one—of ours. 
LEWIS WILSHIRE 


Johnsonian Gleanings. By ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Part X. Johnson’s Early Life : the final narrative. 
(The Author, Treleaven House, Blundell- 
sands, nr. Liverpool. £1. 6s. post free.) 
Forty-five years ago the author, a young man 

working on his own family history, discovered 

some obscure connexions with Johnson and 
other members of his circle and clan. The 
family history duly published, he followed up 
this incidental thread, and, finding others, has 
since woven a great tapestry of new knowledge 
of Johnson and his midland life and world. 

Over the intervening years he has published 

nine parts of the present series. Now in Part X, 

before us, he has digested all the material from 

the previous parts which relates to Johnson’s 
life up to 1740 into a readable continuous narra- 
tive. Part XI is to be a consolidated index to 
the series, and then Mr. Reade proposes to 
follow it up with a similar narrative of the 
middle years, those spent in London from 1741 


‘to 1763, when Boswell first met Johnson, a 


period of which comparatively little is known, 
though two at least of the previous parts of the 
Gleanings deal with Johnson’s London house- 
hold. In stating his intention, Mr. Reade adds 
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the caution that he has already reached three- 
score and ten; may he be so strong that he 
come to four-score years, and may his strength 
then be labour (but not sorrow) to complete 
this work of a life-time. 

The author modestly hopes that the narra- 
tive may be readable. It is that, and more. 
Books have been divided into two classes: those 
that one cannot be made to read, and those 
that one cannot be prevented from reading. 
This belongs to the latter; it is one which one 
cannot but read to the end and then wish it 
were longer. 

Boswell gathered what he could, but there 
was much which he could not. Yet clues lay in 
parish registers, in city archives, and in similar 
records. Mr. Reade, with il lungo studio e il 
grande amore which he shares with Boswell, but 
also with modern historical method, has used 
these sources to throw abundant light on the 
world in which the young Johnson moved. 

Johnson belonged to a wide-branching family 
not by any means all obscure; and he was at a 
school which included boys of very different 
ranks of life—an advantage the eighteenth- 
century grammar-schools had over the nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century public schools 
into which some of them developed—and one 
which produced among his contemporaries a 
remarkable number of distinguished men. 

Countless dark places are illumined: the 
length of Johnson’s time at Pembroke, his early 
relations with Taylor, his marriage, his school 
at Edial and his ill-judged and, fortunately, 
unsuccessful attempts to be a schoolmaster, 
Pope’s generous attempt, through Lord Gower, 
to move Trinity College, Dublin, to give him a 
degree as a qualification to that end, and many 
more episodes which have not been fully 
known. 

Perhaps the narrative was written and in 
type too soon for use to be made of Mr. 
Bernard Bronson’s recent essay on Irene, in 
which he urges that the character, not of the 
heroine herself but of her confidante, is John- 
son’s tribute to his newly wedded wife. This is 
the only criticism I can find to make on a book 
which excites nothing but admiration and 
gratitude. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 








THE CRAFT OF FICTION 


A Treatise on the Novel. By Ropert LiwpveE.t. 

Cape. gs. 6d. 

In his recent exploration of the novelist’s art, 

Mr. Liddell follows in the footsteps of such 
eminent critics as Percy Lubbock and E. M. 
Forster. His purpose is to take the reader in- 
side the workshop of the masters; showing, by 
illustration from their notebooks and corre- 
spondence, the making of plot and character 
from the merest germ of an idea. The various 
processes through which art sifts and selects 
its raw material, imposing form upon the 
sprawling and shapeless substance of life, make 
absorbing study. We see how the plot of Henry 
James’s Spoils of Poynton was expanded from a 
casual scrap of dinner-time gossip, while the 
whole of The Ambassadors sprang from the im- 
pact of one trivial incident; the genesis of 
Adam Bede in a single scene—that of the night 
spent by the author’s aunt, a Methodist 
preacher, in a cell with a girl condemned for 
child-murder; and two examples of the trans- 
mutation of fact into fiction by the respective 
imaginations of Proust and of André Gide. On 
Virginia Woolf’s subtle realizations of charac- 
ter, and their differences from the methods of 
Joyce or of Dickens, Mr. Liddell is particularly 
penetrating. He is less so with Hardy, and 
what he is pleased to call that novelist’s ‘clod- 
hopping effects’. Surely Tess remains trium- 
phantly a great novel in spite of those obvious 
structural weaknesses: thereby evincing the 
supreme mark of the work of genius—which, 
unlike that of mere talent, can transcend the 
faults in its form. 

In his insistence on the novel being primarily 
the representation of character-in-action, the 
evocation of atmosphere, the painting of land- 
scape, and philosophical musings all fare ill 
with Mr. Liddell. By the rigid standards he 
sets, we should be forced to relinquish alike 
the sombre vistas of Egdon Heath and the 
long discursive soliloquies of Mrs. Woolf’s 
characters. It is his contention that the 
English theatre died ‘a glorious death’ with 
The Way of the World only to be resurrected, 
in an unfamiliar aspect, with the appearance 
of Pamela in 1740: in other words, that the 
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novel succeeded the drama in the line of a 
continuous tradition. As there were no English 
novels, in the full sense, while drama still 
reigned supreme, so in Mr. Liddell’s view 
no dramatic masterpiece has emerged from 
England during the last two hundred years— 
the Age of the Novel. The depth of the author’s 
conviction about the dignity of his favourite 
medium leads him at times on to perilous 
ground. In a single sentence we find him 
brusquely dismissing the drama as a form now 
obsolete, and rightly superseded by the cinema 
and the novel: a heresy into which, ironically 
enough, he falls while rating Mr. Forster for 
the opposite crime—of writing of ‘a novel 
which ought to have been a play’! 

However, Mr. Liddell has much to say about 
the novelist’s vocation and the critic’s responsi- 
bility that needed re-statemeat, in these days 
of critical and artistic judgements so often en- 
tangled with political partisanship. His dis- 
tinctions between the function of the artist and 
that of the propagandist are especially valuable. 
A man’s ‘writing self’, he observes, is ‘essen- 
tially non-belligerent’. It is therefore his first 
duty ‘to resist all efforts at [its] mobilization’ ; 
to preserve intact that humanistic ‘breadth, 
tolerance, equilibrium, and sanity’ necessary 
to his art, and impossible in a writer who allows 
his work to toe any party line. The propagan- 
dist sees every character and situation through 
the distorting lens of an ideology, reducing his 
people to mere puppets that illustrate it; the 
novelist’s province is the diversity of the com- 
plex human heart, for its own sake and with 
no ulterior design of making converts. Insis- 
tent on artistic independence of contemporary 
*isms, Mr. Liddell sees in the writer’s detach- 
ment ‘an isolation as real as that of a man who 
has shut out the world in order to pray’. 
Approvingly he quotes Salvador de Madari- 
aga’s advice: ‘Do not live in an ivory tower, 
but always write in one.’ 

Tolerance—to understand men rather than 
to judge them, to sympathize with views one 
does not share—is a necessary ingredient of 
this striving for a balanced and a whole vision. 
If a man is ‘temperamentally a bigot’, declares 
the author, ‘then his vocation as a novelist may 
be questioned’. This applies with equal truth 
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to the critic; and unfortunately Mr. Liddell’s 
own opinions are not always distinguished by 
his advocated freedom from dogmatism. It is 
very hard not to be antagonized by that ‘totali- 
tarian’ tone which so imperiously informs us 
that ‘there are limits beyond which tastes may 
not be allowed to differ, and still be called taste. 
It is not permissible [the italics are ours] to 
prefer Westminster Abbey to the Parthenon; 
though’—graciously Mr. Liddell concedes it— 
‘you may rightly love them both.’ 

There is altogether rather too much of this 
provokingly decisive ‘of course’ to make some 
of this critic’s pronouncements acceptable— 
even where, as so often, we agree with them; 
and too little room for tastes in fiction other 
than his own, necessarily personal, prefer- 
ences. The frequent testiness of a pedagogue 
calling recalcitrant pupils to task ill becomes 
criticism that is, on the whole, so clear-sighted 
and discerning in its judgements. 

MARGARET WILLY 


The Life and Art of William Shakespeare. By 
Haze.Ton Spencer. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 
Pp. 495. 16s. net. 

Though the spate of books on Shakespeare 
is endless, most Shakespeare-lovers cannot help 
approaching a new one in a spirit of prepos- 
session: with an art as wide as life itself there is 
obviously room for the widest variety of opi- 
nions (even including those of the crank), and 
there is always the enticing hope of some- 
thing new and significant . . . this time 
perhaps. 

Unhappily, for all the fanfare from the dust- 

cover (the New York Times boldly blazons this 

book as ‘the finest compendium of Shake- 
speareana ever written’) our initial prepos- 
session is soon spent. The first quarter of the 
volume, covering Shakespeare’s life, retails all 
the ascertained facts and cites all the familiar 
documents and allusions, from Greene’s Groats- 
worth of Wit to the depositions in the Mountjoy 
case. Occasionally this account is enlivened 
by some less common knowledge, as for instance 
that Hamlet and Richard IT were performed by 
the crew of the East Indiaman Dragon off the 
coast of Sierra Leone in 1607. But the ground 
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has been covered so many times before, and the 
biography seems rather long drawn out in a 
book that is intended primarily for the common 
reader. 

After a somewhat elementary sketch of the 
Stage, Acting, Early Companies and Theatres, 
and the Verse (the discussion of the latter 
so elementary that it contains a definition of 
iambic and blank verse!), the rest of this long 
book is devoted to an analysis of each of the 
plays, and it is on this that our judgement of 
the book must rest. 

Some parts of this commentary are good. 
The passing hits at the disintegrators and 
revisionists—‘textual geologists’ is Mr. Spen- 
cer’s apt phrase for them—are shrewd and 
measured; there is a sound section on Hamlet 
and another on the plausibility of Othello; and 
some of the more limited judgements are acute, 
as that Julius Caesar scores a precarious success 
through its rhetorical power and that ‘Othello 
is plausible because Iago is’ (p. 255). Some- 
times, too, there is a touch of boldness and 
originality: A Midsummer Night’s Dream is ‘as 
essentially trivial as a good many of Poe’s own 
verses’ (p. 232); Cymbeline (peace to the spirit 
of Tennyson!) is considered as the poorest of all 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

However, most of this commentary is dull 
stuff. Nearly half of the space allotted to each 
play is given up to its stage-history, which can 
be of no interest except to the specialist, 
and most of the critical commentary degene- 
rates into an advertiser’s-prose summary of 
which the following is an all too representative 
specimen: 

‘The final act [of Henry V] is a superb 
example of balance between the two elements 
of the comical-historical. The new king’s 
wise and manly endorsement of the Chief 
Justice prepares us for Falstaff’s humiliation. 
The fat knight’s captivation of Shallow 
evokes some acidulous etching that is almost 
high comedy; but Sir John is riding for a 
fall. ... While he has been stealing cream 
in the country, great events at Westminster 
have passed him by (p. 192). 


This style, which mars the whole of the work, 
might commend itself to those Hollywood 
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film-producers for whom Mr. Spencer is always 
writing earnest testimonials on Shakespeare’s 
behalf. 

Altogether this book, which lacks a consis- 
tent audience-orientation, limps laboriously in 
the tracks of Sir Edmund Chambers’s William 
Shakespeare. If something more ‘popular’ than 
this is really needed for the ordinary Shake- 
speare-reader, then there are already several 
excellent and adequate books in existence— 
P. Alexander’s Shakespeare’s Life and Art, for 
instance. 

E. C. PETTET 


Translation, Second Series, ed. NEVILLE Bray- 
BROOKE and EizaBetH Kuinc. Phoenix 
Press. 1947. 10s. 6d. Pp. 120. 


This second series of Translation, published 
in book form, includes renderings from a great 
many foreign languages. On the whole, the 
standard of translation is satisfactory, with 
certain outstanding contributions by such mas- 
ters of their craft as Sir Herbert Grierson, 
Professor V. de S. Pinto, whose translation of 
Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite is a gem, J. Heath- 
Stubbs, and W. J. Strachan. 

Surprisingly enough, some of the longer 
poems translated are particularly successful. 
Sir Herbert Grierson’s Cheops, a translation 
from the Dutch of J. H. Leopold, shows the 
consummate interpreter of Donne and the 
English metaphysicals rendering nobly a com- 
plex modern metaphysical poem. Next is a 
long poem by the Czech poet, Nezval, evoking 
the doom of Prague after Munich, translated 
by Norman Cameron and Jiri Mucha into 
assonantal terza rima of haunting power and 
very fine artistic achievement. Leonard S. 
Downes’s rendering of Eugénio de Castro’s 
faintly Tennysonian Dona Briolanja, from the 
Portuguese, recaptures a good deal of the 
glowing colour and emotional rapture of 
the original. 

Among the shorter poems translated there 
is a good deal of uneven work. While W. J. 
Strachan’s translations of a poem by Pierre 
Emmanuel and particularly of one by Super- 
vielle seem extremely successful, James Kirkup’s 
renderings of Gérard de Nerval’s magni- 
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ficent Delfica and Myrtho disappoint, especially 
if compared with Andrew Lang’s translation 
of the same poet’s El Desdichado. Among the 
translations of Spanish work, one is pleased to 
meet Professor E. Allison Peers’s spirited ren- 
dering of the great romance Ay de mi, Alhama 
and Harold Morland’s sensitive versions of 
three short impressionist passages from Béc- 
quer. On the other hand, Géngora’s wonder- 
fully sprightly and altogether delightful Letrilla 
has completely defeated the translator, whose 
version creeps where the original dances in 
roguish glee. A similar but more disastrous 
failure is Roy and Mary Campbell’s attempted 
rendering of Lorca’s haunting Romance Sondm- 
bulo. Their constant padding of the deceptively 
simple original, their occasional jarring slangi- 
ness, are unforgivable. While I hope that the 
translation of ‘dénde esta tu nifia amarga?’ 
as ‘where is that better [sic!] girl of ours?” is a 
slip of the printer’s, the rendering of two such 
simple lines as ‘el barco sobre la mar, y el 
caballo en la montaiia’ as ‘the ship upon the 
ocean seen, the horses on the hill that browse’ is 
incompetent padding at its worst. It is a little 
disquieting to know that Roy Campbell has em- 
barked upon a complete translation of Lorca. 
In the translations from the German there 
are similar contrasts. J. B. Leishman’s ren- 
dering of a German medieval poem is alto- 
gether delightful, as are Vernon Watkins’s 
versions of Hélderlin, Heine, and Rilke. Ken- 
neth Gee’s rendering of Stefan George’s Die 
Fremde produces a curiously Wordsworthian 
effect, not altogether warranted by the original. 
The German section contains also a major 
blunder in C. N. Valhope’s and E. Morwitz’s 
translation of Goethe’s Selige Sehnsucht, one o 
the greatest poems in world literature, which 
in the rendering becomes a glib diatribe in- 
stead of the crystallization of age-old wisdom. 
The German section also raises the problem 
of the editors’ choice of poems. I feel tha 
there is little purpose in resuscitating suc 
second-rate work as that of Bréger or Engelke! 
Political rectitude is unfortunately not a safe- 
guard against poetical ineptitude. The same 
applies to the Spanish section, where undu 
weight seems to be given to the very uneve 
work of Manuel Altolaguirre. A desire foi 
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cosmopolitan selection, evident in the choice 
of very average Croatian and Estonian poetry, 


' while praiseworthy in itself, tends to offer the 


second-rate as if it were genuine poetry, only 
because it is written in a difficult tongue. We 
suffer from these surges of enthusiasm—the 
contemporary interest in modern Greek poetry 
is an example—and pay the penalty of the 
traveller in the Orient who acquires Birming- 
ham ware at an exotic price. The editors of 
Translation, who have done a great deal in this 
volume to introduce us to the genuine article 
from abroad, should reject the second-rate far 
more rigorously. 
JOHN E. HOUSMAN 


The Teaching of English: A Study in Secondary 
Education. By Ian A. Gorpon. New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research. 7s. 6d. 


The English teacher is a harassed person. 
He is expected to teach and organize English, 
be librarian, producer, and editor, and be 
general factotum to the Language staff. Many, 
because they are well read, think that they 
could do his work; few know the difficulties, 
the ordeals of coping adequately with its many 
aspects in five periods a week. This time-factor 
is constantly overlooked in books on the Teach- 
ing of English: books that are often characte- 
rized by vague grandiose schemes completely 
impossible in the classroom. 

Professor Gordon’s book is more practical. It 
embodies his contacts with teachers, close study 
of current ideas, and sound personal experience. 
Although mainly intended for New Zealanders, 
it can be read with profit by English teachers 
everywhere. Much of it seems elementary; 
much controversial; but it is all readable. 

Professor Gordon starts with a review of 
English in England, showing how the content 
of the English taught in the newer schools was 
developed from a study of Latin grammar and 
eighteenth-century rhetoric. This led to the 
familiar concept of ‘grammar’ and ‘composi- 
tion’. Later, some people realized that English 
could be enjoyed; so by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, although English was accepted 
as a school subject generally, many were con- 
fused about its aims. As the confusion still 
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exists, Mr. Gordon considers these aims, but 
he now becomes more assertive and less con- 
vincing. ‘Never between the covers of one book 
can the young English teacher find a clear and 
comprehensive statement of what his subject is 
about. ... Can he say what it is he is trying to 
do?’ He continues: ‘English is a threefold skill: 
the ability to express oneself in spoken or writ- 
ten speech and so to initiate communication; 
the ability to understand the spoken or written 
speech of another and so to complete the com- 
munication; and the ability to feel or appreciate 
the appeal of literature.’ These aims are almost 
identical in substance with those given to stu- 
dents in Training Colleges twenty years ago, 
and are surely current and self-evident to-day. 
The author then deals with the ability to under- 
stand English, emphasizing the need of clear 
thinking and clear definition. He believes in 
dictionary-drill, suggesting: ‘One word fully 
considered and finally defined may well take 
the better part of a period.’ After advocating 
the use of graduated prose (not verse) passages 
for comprehension purposes, he turns to the 
appreciation of literature. He doubts the value 
of the ‘classics’ for young readers, recommends 
eighteenth- and seventeenth-century writers for 
the older ones, and insists rightly that children 
must be directed, not forced. “The real test of 
good literature teaching is in the adult dis- 
crimination of the community it has helped to 
create, not what the pupils know in the fifth 
form.’ 

As to the writing of English, Professor Gor- 
don’s thesis is ‘that the English which we must 
teach our children is English for the purposes 
and usages of everyday life, and that all other 
varieties of English must be consciously sub- 
ordinated to it’. A teacher must be convinced 
of the supremacy of the ‘plain style’. From this 
basis Professor Gordon criticizes the passages 
found in text-books, attributes ‘fine-writing’ and 
‘purple passages’ to them, and condemns the 
essay as the normal medium for prose exercise. 
Most of his arguments here are judicious, but 
his attack on ‘style’ is somewhat overstated and 
repetitive. He is better on the problem of 
grammar. The case for the establishment of an 
English grammar of structure and usage is 
cogently stated, and his suggestions should be 








read with care, especially by those who con- 
sider grammar as an end in itself. Finally, he 
deals with the craft of writing and gives a con- 
cise and useful bibliography. 

ALFRED JACKSON 


POEMS BY DIVERS HANDS 


The Green Man. By ANDREW Younc. Jonathan 
Cape. 3s. 6d. 

The Singing Rose. By RoGER LANCELYN GREEN. 
Edmund Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Steps to a Viewpoint. By ALEXANDER RED. 
Andrew Dakers, Ltd. 55. 

The Mundane Tree. By Stowers JOHNSON. The 
Fortune Press. 7s. 6d. 

Cage and Wing. By Franx Kenpon. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2s. 

If Pity Departs. By Ropu Atrrumty. Andrew 
Dakers, Ltd. 5s. 

Crossing the Line. By Enwarp Lowsury. Hut- 
chinson. 6s. 

Sea Acres. By ArnTHUR Batu. Peter Ratagzi. 
2s. 6d. 

Salt Harvest. By Carta Lanyon Lanyon. 
Williams & Norgate. 3s. 6d. 


There are in these days two schools of poetry 
flourishing side by side, the traditional and the 
free. Of the above volumes four follow the 
traditional and two the free school, while 
the remaining three divide their favours. 

It is not surprising to find the ‘traditionalists’ 
headed by Mr. Andrew Young. To read The 
Green Man is to go for a walk with a poet through 
varied scenery and through the seasons of the 
year; and not only with a poet, but with a 
countryman-naturalist who has eyes for the 
significance of commonplace sights—a cart- 
load of swedes in a lane or a dead sheep on a 
hill-side. His unexpected whimsical turns of 
thought are delightful: of the shepherd’s wife, 
whose washing is hanging out in a strong wind, 
he says: 

She little knows 

That ghosts are trying on her children’s 

clothes. 


The haystack is likened to a solid house: 


Where cow and horse will eat wall, roof, and 
gable, 
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and the flowers that escape from the garden 
into the hedgerow are: 


nuns that from their strict retreats 
Go visiting the poor in their plain streets. 


The book is beautifully produced, as is also 
Mr. Roger Lancelyn Green’s The Singing Rose, 
a substantial volume containing nearly seventy 
poems, mainly on the subject of Love. Mr. 
Green is a faithful follower of Tennyson; he 
understands rhyme and metre so well that 
he can even allow himself liberties with the 
rhyme-scheme of the sonnet: his verse is always 
competent and pleasant and it will not date. 
As he says himself: 

Lost in this unknown Eden we forget 

The message of the years. 


The two other ‘traditionalists’ under review 
are traditional in the technical sense only. Mr. 
Alexander Reid has a powerful sequence of 
‘Caliban’ poems, in which one suspects that for 
‘Caliban’ one is intended to read ‘the prole- 
tariat’. Life to him—at any rate on a Sunday 
evening in a suburb—is merely the span 


Between the midwife’s sniff and the grave- 
digger’s snigger. 


Mr. Stowers Johnson has no such pre- 
occupation with ideologies: he writes frankly 
about his own reactions to the world as it 
affects him. He can turn a competent sonnet 
to a lady who has disappointed him, and is 
particularly successful in his understanding of 
the value of a phrase several times repeated. 

Turning to the poets of the free school, one 
finds Mr. Frank Kendon from the Cambridge 


Press, making little attempt at rhyme, and not 


caring much, it would seem, whether or not he 
makes his meaning clear to his readers. 


Jazz is our freedom, politics our Christ 


he asserts for his generation—probably with 
truth. There is power in these poems, making 
the reader feel, even when he cannot under- 
stand. 

Mr. Robin Atthill follows the same road, 
discarding capital letters at the beginning of 
lines, and letting loose assonances pass for 
rhymes. A sonnet with an unconventional 
rhyme-scheme begins: 
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So now I know why they brought the stones 
' from Wales, 


making one speculate on the nature of poetry. 
He is at his strongest in his war-poems, facing 
the growling emptiness of to-morrow. 


The remaining three poets divide their atten- 
tion between the modern and more traditional 
styles. Mr. Edward Lowbury’s book, whose 
jacket proclaims it as ‘£10,000 United Nations 
Literary Competition Selection’, includes a 
sonnet-sequence Crossing the Line, each sonnet 
descriptive of a different member of the ship’s 
complement. His poems are full of thought, 
which often bursts out in prosaic phrases. 

Mr. Arthur Ball is also concerned with the 
sea in many of his poems. It is difficult to 
express what it is which stamps his work rather 
that of the essayist than of the poet. Such 
openings as: 

Men and women have the habitudes of 

flowers 
or 


I have no garden because of war 
or 
Cornwall is a sad country 


would not disgrace a follower of Francis Bacon. 

So likewise Miss Carla Lanyon Lanyon’s 
Biography of an Englishman, beginning: ‘My 
father had a roan mare, heavy to carry him; 
he rode her home, muddied, through a wet 
March evening, slowly—a man should after a 
hard day’s hunting. . .’, reads like a prose work, 
and in prose could have been more detailed 
and informative—and then we might have 
said, ‘Why doesn’t she write poetry?’ 

This reflection emerges after one has digested 
these nine books of poetry: in every poet there 
must be an artist and a craftsman: when 
the artist is defective, the result is apt to be 
prose cut up in lengths; when the craftsman 
is defective, the result is apt to be a string of 
loose fancies floating at random. The perfect 
result is achieved in a combination of the two, 
whether the object is a gigantic epic or a 
miniature lyric. How many of these poets 
achieve that perfection is for the reader to 
judge, or what are readers for? 


CICELY BOAS 


Children of the Century. Ballads and Poems by 
ALAN Moray W1x1ams, also known as 
RoBERT THE Ruymer. London, Frederick 
Miller, Ltd. 1947. Pp. 95. 6s. 


The creation of a truly popular poetry is one 
of the great needs of the peoples of western 
Europe in the twentieth century. In this 
country, no writer since Kipling has succeeded 
in producing a large body of verse of high 
literary merit which appeals unmistakably to 
the ‘common reader’. Any poet who at the 
present time makes a genuine and whole- 
hearted effort to bridge the gulf between poetry 
and the people deserves commendation even 
if his effort fails to achieve complete success. 
Mr. Alan Moray Williams, who has been 
known hitherto chiefly by excellent transla- 
tions of Russian verse and prose, has now 
produced a volume of original and translated 
poems which is appropriately dedicated to the 
memory of Rudyard Kipling. Some of the 
best poems in the book are translations from 
contemporary Russian poets like Simonov and 
Surkov, who seem to be able to write quite 
naturally for a wide audience without any loss 
of dignity or imaginative power. Mr. Williams 
is obviously trying to do the same thing for 
English readers. The measure of the difficulty 
of his task is revealed, perhaps unconsciously, 
in his vivid little poem called Jn a Queue where 
the men are ‘all cynical’, ‘the girls—with garish 
finger-tips and little, selfish, slits of lips’, the 
conversation ‘wanly flows’, and the poet cries 
out impatiently: 


Christ, for a touch of something real 
To stir these folk and make them FEEL! 


He is writing in fact for an audience which has 
no poetic traditions. The last tradition of Eng- 
lish popular verse died with the old music- 
halls and with Kipling, who used their tunes 
with the skill of a great artist. Mr. Williams is 
trying to create a new popular poetry. A 
number of his poems have been printed as 
broadsides over the signature of ‘Robert the 
Rhymer’, and sometimes he achieves an effect 
similar to that of the old broadside ballads of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: a 
direct, artless approach to the reader which 
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can be intensely moving, as in the lines on 
Churchill: 


Churchill is England’s Past. In him one 


sees 

The cavalcade of England’s history: 

Alfred defeats the Danes; Drake baffles 
Spain; 

Marlborough’s shrewd brains outwit his 
enemies, 

And pigmy Pitt defies the giant Napoleon. 

And future ages looking back on us 

Will envy us for living at this time 

For seeing Churchill’s face, watching his 
bulldog smile, 

Sharing the exultation of his oratory, 

And listening to the speech that won a 
war.... 

Yet, Englishmen, we’re cautious in our 
praise, 

Vaguely distrust his facile oratory, 

Dislike his background—and his wealthy 
friends, 

More than dislike his policy at home. . . . 

Yet, all the same—Lord, what a man! Thank 
God, 

Thank Providence, thank everything you 
can 

That Liberty has got such champions yet. 


There is some triviality and sentimentality in 
this volume, but there is also a fine spirit of 
courage and humanity and a good deal of 
salutary social criticism. The following lines 
are good popular poetry, because they express 
tersely and forcibly what the common man 
thinks in his more lucid moments: 


We yap about ‘The Idle Rich’, 
We yap about ‘Democracy’, 
We yap about “The Socialists’, 
We yap of ‘Aristocracy’. 


We yap about Raw British Grit, 
Italian Treachery and Lies, 

The Ghastliness of Japanese, 

The Greatness of our Great Allies. 


What fools! As if one single race, 

One single class, had ever been, 

In which not black and white well-mixed 
But black or white alone were seen. 
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There is great vileness in the Hun, 
There is some baseness in the French, 
Italians have been known to run— 
But what of our own vices’ stench? 


It’s true the Nazis stained their land 
As black as ever has been known— 
But don’t forget the apathy 

That made a Wasteland of our own! 


The author of this poem does not belong to the 
learned and courtly tradition of English poetry. 
He is the true descendant of that other equally 
ancient and honourable line that goes back 
through Carey, D’Urfey, Parker, and Elderton 
to the ragged rhymes of Skelton. He has the 
good sense, the humour, and the terse home- 
spun speech of the old English poets of the 
street and the tavern, and he deserves to suc- 
ceed in his brave attempt to revive their art in 
twentieth-century England. 


V. De SOLA PINTO 


Literary Particles. By R. G. Howartu. Angus 
& Robertson. 6s. 


This agreeable collection of essays, reviews, 
and literary obiter dicta has a special interest for 
members of the English Association, the author 
being also the editor of Southerly, the magazine 
of the Australian (Sydney) branch. He ex- 
presses a modest hope that these ‘particles’ 
‘may give even a fleeting pleasure’, and the 
hope is certainly not left unfulfilled. Well 
equipped with a wide range of interests, a 
friendly prose style, a sound judgement, and a 
sense of humour, Mr. Howarth spreads before 
his readers a banquet in which soufflés and 
savouries are more conspicuous than dishes of 
a more solid and less assimilable kind. Many 
of us will enjoy contemplating a second time 
through his shrewd eyes books which at their 
first publication are both read and liked: and 
it is always a stimulating experience to be 
taken by the hand and led to a spot from which 
some famous figure may be viewed from a new 
and unfamiliar angle. Mr. Howarth does 
better for us than that. He very often prompts 
an inward vow that whatever we may have 
failed to do when such and such a book 
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appeared we will now proceed to read it, as 
we ought to have done before. 

Most of his chosen authors belong to Britain, 
and a strongly diversified group they make, 
Byron jostling with Ouida (how he would have 
hated her!) and James Joyce elbowing John 
Wilmot, second Earl of Rochester, and James 
Thurber. That he is no indiscriminate enthu- 
siast is shown in the ‘particle’ entitled Riveries: 
' and his keen interest in the literature of his 
own sub-continent emerges in several of the 
liveliest of these miniature studies. A joyous 
example is The Stuffed Mopoke, the Australian 
counterpart of The Stuffed Owl. Though there 
is nothing here to set beside Cornelius Whur’s 


SHORTER 


Newman and Bloxam: An Oxford Friendship. By 
R. D. Mippteton. Oxford University Press. 
18s. net. 


The Preface declares that this book, ‘not 
in any sense a life of either John Henry New- 
man or J. R. Bloxam, is a record of a long and 
remarkable friendship told in the words of the 
two friends’. It is no less interesting a record 
as being, which it certainly is, much nearer a 
Life of the Cardinal than anything else. What 
it is least of all, less even than being a short 
history of the Tracts and the Oxford Move- 
ment, is a record of the friendship. The plain 
fact is that, neither in their own words to one 
another, nor in other men’s words, was the 
friendship revealed. The two men loved each 
other, but, if they corresponded, which to some 
extent they did, it was about such impersonal 
matters as the plea of Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, 
the Founder of the Abbey of St. Bernard, 
Leicester, for the reunion of the Papacy and the 
Church of England. 

Bloxam, a Fellow of Magdalen, ‘a scholar 
steeped in ecclesiological and liturgical know- 
ledge’, studies for which ‘Newman had but 
little personal inclination’, was for a time, when 
Newman was Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
and Littlemore was part of his scattered 
parish, Newman’s curate at Littlemore. He 
left behind him three volumes in manuscript 
and newspaper-cutting, entitled Cardinal 
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Female Friend, there are none the less some good 
examples of the Inane Muse. Mr. Howarth 
suggests that ‘something which the psycholo- 
gists would perhaps call a rabbit-complex’ 
underlies this peremptory quatrain: 


Ye girls of British race, 
Famous for your beauty, 

Breed fast in all your grace 
For this is your duty. 


If the ‘mopoke’ is the Australian equivalent of 
an owl, we should like to know what bird 
carries out the duties of the stork in those 
latitudes. 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


NOTICES 


Newman, and a fourth, all in manuscript, 
entitled Reunion: Ambrose Lisle Phillipps. All 
four, preserved in the library in Magdalen, 
have received long and painstaking study by 
Mr. Middleton, and they have been extensively 
drawn on in the making of this volume. 
Saint Luke. By Puytus Hartnoiy. Basil 
Blackwell. as. net. 


Miss Hartnoll’s choice of subject, for this 
work which has been awarded the 194.7 Oxford 
Prize for an English Poem on a Sacred Subject, 
is one peculiarly apposite to-day. No age was 
ever more sorely in need of the healing powers 
of a physician—as much for an infirmity of the 
spirit as for the wounds of our wars. It is 
war’s horror that is the burden of this poet’s 
invocation of the New Testament healer; and 
her pity for its victims has the quivering indig- 
nation of an Owen. In seeing the hands raised 
in supplication as the same that wield the 
weapons of death, Miss Hartnoll apprehends 
the tragic paradox of our time: 


Bred up for war, to war we give allegiance, 
Snarling like mangy lions in our cage; 


yet still we hunger secretly for peace, and for 
‘the quiet places’. 

With no memorable originality of image, and 
a certain monotony in its metre, this poem has 
still a passionately felt and moving sincerity. 








What Happens Next? Published by British 
Instructional Films Ltd., in association with 
Pathé Pictures. A series of films showing 
unfinished episodes intended to stimulate 
ideas for English composition. Ages 9-13. 
Running time: 3 minutes. {£3 each. 
Teachers of English should welcome these 

‘aids’ and British Instructional Films are to be 
congratulated on seeing the possibilities of the 
school film for stimulating English expression, 
oral and written. Too many educational films 
have gone the safe and well-trodden path and 
confined themselves to the obvious subjects— 
geography, nature-study, engineering, and the 
like. So far this new series contains twelve very 
short shorts, each giving so much of an episode 
and leaving the pupil to get busy mentally and 
verbally on the answer to the question, ‘What 
happens next?’ 

The bright teacher will find many more uses 
for these films than perhaps the originators 
imagined. He may even consider it worth 
while to cut out ‘What do You think happened 
next?’ in order to leave himself completely 
free to develop all the potentialities of each 
film. There is, for example, much scenic 
beauty in some of the series. And with slower 
children the films may well be used to see 
whether the audience can say accurately and 
clearly, ‘what has happened so far’. There is 
only one of the series where the producer seems 
to have nodded badly—and who can blame 
him in such a delightful spot ?—and has caused 
his two main actors (a boy and a girl in a boat) 
to be guilty of absurdities that will be derided 
by any normally intelligent class. Yet this can 
well be used to develop a critical faculty—the 
teacher might even use the picture under a 
revised title, ‘What’s wrong with this picture?’ 
Altogether, though, here is a series on the right 
lines, which, interspersed with others of differ- 
ent types, will provide matter for sharpening 
observation, prompting ideas, and provoking 
expression. 


An Introduction to English Literature. By the late 
Joun Mutean, and D. M. Davin. Oxford 
University Press. 1947. 45. 6d. 


This small book of less than 200 pages is 
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based on the well-known work of Professor E. 
Legouis. As an introduction to English Litera- 
ture for senior pupils it is a most valuable 
accompaniment to their studies. The emphasis 
throughout its pages is on the right lines, and 
gives sound guidance and help. The price of 
the book is commendably low. 


English Education. Number 5 in the Essential 
English Library. By W. E. D. STepuens. 
Published by Longmans Green & Co. 
1947. 25. 6d. 

Like other handbooks in this series, a good 
outline is given of some aspects of our life. 

Mr. Stephens shows that we have had some 
sort of educational system at least since the 
seventh century, but that until recent times it 
was the work of individuals and the Church. 

An excellent short history of our country’s 


progress in this respect. 


A Varied Company. An eighteenth-century 
anthology by M. M. Cowtinc. Melbourne 
University Press. 3s. 6d. (English). 1947. 
This is a collection of eighteenth-century 

prose and verse. The choices are made with 
skill and judgement, and should successfully 
introduce Australian youth to some knowledge 
and understanding of that brilliant and highly 
civilized age. 


Everyday English for Foreign Students. By Dr. S. 

Potter. Pitman. 1947. 35. 6d. 

This is the sixth edition of this book for 
foreign students, with its special system of 
pronunciation. It has obviously won its place 
and should keep it. Dr. Potter knows well the 
needs of the foreign student. 


Six Portraits from Shakespeare. Arranged with 
commentary, notes, and questions by LEsLiz 
Wuson. John Murray. 1947. 35. 


Mr. Wilson has taken some of the best- 
known characters from Shakespeare and 
introduced them mainly by quotation for 
the use of junior students, with an excellent 
introduction and careful notes and com- 
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mentaries. There are also some illustrations 
from world-famous performances. Altogether 
an admirable introduction to Shakespeare for 


beginners. 


Précis and Comprehension. Selected by G. F. 
Lams and C. C. Firz-Hucu. George G. 
Harrap. 2s. 6d. 


This is a conservative but sound text- 
book on précis and comprehension for the 
School Certificate. It also provides an excel- 
lent education in grammar. It would be a 
dull student indeed who did not gain from 
its use. 


A Tale Told. An anthology of Narrative Poems 
edited by W. G. Bessincton. George Allen 
& Unwin. School Edition. 3s. 

In his preface the editor defines this book as 


‘truly an anthology of story-poems’, but it is 
difficult to justify the inclusion of Poe’s Raven 
under this definition—that poem once so glori- 
fied, but now generally regarded as a ‘perform- 
ance’ rather than a great poem. There are 
also some other poems in the collection in 
which the narrative element is hardly there at 
all. The editor in making his choices, in which 
grave and gay are mingled, has clearly set out 
to diverge as much as possible from the beaten 
track of other anthologies—an intention that 
should be warily followed in catering for 
school pupils, who are often better served by the 
well known than the less known. How much 
better, for example, would it have been to 
choose The Fackdaw of Rheims from The Ingoldsby 
Legends than The Witches’ Frolic, which, inciden- 
tally, covers seventeen pages. The choices, how- 
ever, from contemporary poets are often good. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 

May I associate myself with the protest of 
Mr. E. M. W. Tillyard against the opening 
sentence of my notes on The Parish-Clerk in a 
recent number of English? As ‘interesting’ was 
used as a vogue-word, I should have given it 
quotation-marks; the other kind of develop- 
ment on which Mr. Tillyard rightly insists, I 
mentioned but inadequately in my second 
paragraph. 

Crabbe is imprisoned in his Village because 
of the latter’s supposed historical importance in 
the Romantic Reaction. It is only involun- 
tarily that I could have given the impression 
that I, too, was amongst his jailers. 


Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR SALE 


4! 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

I am compiling an annotated bibliography 
of British diaries. The work on printed and 
manuscript diaries in British and American 
libraries is complete; but some English scholars 
have suggested that I should add privately 
owned diaries. May I appeal to your readers, 
therefore, to send me the following details of 
any privately owned diary which seems to have 
scholarly or general interest: (1) the diarist’s 
full name, dates, abode, and occupation; (2) 
the beginning and end dates of the diary, and 
two or three lines characterizing its chief con- 
tents and interest; (3) its page-length; (4) the 
name and address of the owner. 


Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS 


c/o 21 Palace View, Professor of English, 
Shirley, Croydon, University of California. 
Surrey. 
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By the death of Mr. Edward Vandermere 
Fleming, C.B., the Association loses a valued 
member and English a contributor and warm 
supporter. Mr. Fleming entered the Civil 
Service, in which he had a distinguished career, 
soon after leaving Cambridge, where he won 
the Chancellor’s Gold Medal for a Latin poem. 

He has a right to a place among that band 
of Civil Servants whose names are known in 
connexion with literature. In 1934 he pub- 
lished a volume of poems, Waters of Affliction; 
he was a constant contributor to various literary 
periodicals, and for more than twelve years he 
was a member of the Executive Council of the 
Poetry Society. 


We acknowledge with thanks a copy of the 
Autumn Number of Science and Society—a quar- 
terly journal published in New York and 
established in 1936—which contains an inter- 
esting article by Mr. Eric J. Hobsbawm of 
Birkbeck College, entitled “Bernard Shaw’s 
Socialism’, in which Mr. Hobsbawm analyses 
the origins of Shaw’s political thought and 
connects them with his creative work. 


On 1 November 1947 at the City Literary 
Institute, W.C. 2, Mr. Edward Shanks with 
Mr. Hilton Brown in the Chair entertained a 
large audience with a talk on the subject ‘How 
far characters in fiction are based on people in 
real life’-—a theme which he illustrated with a 
wealth of amusing anecdotes. His main theme 
seemed to be that whether authors based their 
characters on real people or not, the results 
were the same—either real people recognized 
themselves or were recognized by others as the 
prototypes of the characters that appeared in 
the book. The Lecturer also pursued another 
line of thought in suggesting that sometimes an 
author claimed as his own creation characters 
which had their origin in real persons he had 
met in life and had lain buried in his sub- 
conscious mind. 

Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton was in the Chair at 
the City Literary Institute on 29 November, 
when Mr. Hermann Peschmann spoke on ‘New 
Directions in English Poetry, 1920-45’. After 


a glance at the Imagist verse of Ezra Pound 
Mr. Peschmann passed to the accepted foun- 
tain-heads of modern poetry: Wilfred Owen, 
the most powerful singer to emerge from the 
first World War; and Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
whose technical complexity has made a peculiar 
appeal to the mood of our time. T. S. Eliot’s 
Waste Land—‘the document of an epoch’— 
gave the voice to the despair of the ‘lost genera- 
tion’ of the twenties. The later Four Quartets 
Mr. Peschmann regarded as the greatest se- 
quence of religious poems since the seventeenth 
century. The next decade, moving away from 
Eliot’s symbolism, sought its brave new world 
through the teachings of Marx and of Freud. 
Singing the glories of the machine age, Auden, 
Spender, and Day Lewis well earned their title 
of ‘the pylon poets’. With the renewal of war, 
however, faith in the Communist millennium 
began rapidly to evaporate. Writers like Anne 
Ridler, Norman Nicholson, David Gascoyne, 
and Kathleen Raine spoke for a renaissance of 
religious faith. By far the most important 
movement of the forties has been that of the 
New Apocalypse, with its belief in the enduring 
quality of myth. Led by Henry Treece, this 
has its real origins in Dylan Thomas and the 
later Edith Sitwell. Mr. Peschmann con- 
cluded a most invigorating and provocative 
address, of which his readings were not the 
least enjoyable part, with selected extracts 
from both these poets. 


A conference on the teaching of grammar 
took place on 30 December at King’s College, 
London. The Chair was taken by Professor 
G. B. Jeffery, D.Sc., F.R.S., Director of the 
London University Institute of Education. 
The principal speakers were: Mr. M. M. 
Lewis, M.A., Ph.D., Director of the Institute 
of Education, Nottingham, Miss Dorothy 
Dymes, M.A., Vice-Principal of the Train- 
ing Department of Goldsmith’s College, and 
Mr. A. N. G. Richards, M.A., Master for 
English and Classics at St. Paul’s School. The 
speeches were followed by a general discussion. 

Dr. Lewis, the first speaker, after expressing 
his doubts about the value of the grammar 
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teaching in our Primary Schools, said that its 
main object should be to teach clear expression, 
and to attain this some simple grammar, in- 
cluding analysis and synthesis, should be taught 
to all Primary pupils proceeding to Secondary 
Schools except to those allocated to modern 
Secondary Schools. He urged the Association 
to promote an inquiry into the whole problem 
of the teaching of grammar. 

Miss Dymes recommended the teaching of 
elementary grammar in the Primary Schools 
to older children, and stressed the importance 
of merging it in the wider aims of Interpretation, 
Comprehension, and Critical Understanding. 

Mr. Richards, speaking out of his experience 
as a teacher of English at St. Paul’s, said that 
boys entered the School at thirteen, and during 
their first two years learned the elements of 
functional grammar, but, in his view, grammar 
played a small part in the understanding or 
writing of English—it was essential in the learn- 
ing of Latin or French, but as a detailed study 
it contributed little to progress in English. He 
agreed that there was truth in the criticism that 
the standard in English had deteriorated, but 
the remedy was not to be sought in more teach- 
ing of grammar, but in more time given to the 
subject. The general feeling of the meeting 
seemed to be that, while some simple grammar 
should be taught to most pupils at a suitable 
age, grammar should be always subservient 
to wider aims and not be taught separately 
as a discipline in itself. 


On 31 January Mr. Stephen Potter delighted 
a large audience by his informal talk on Litera- 
ture in Broadcasting. Answering in the negative 
his own question, ‘Is there an aesthetic of broad- 
casting?’ he regretted that no critic of the Cole- 
ridge or Matthew Arnold calibre had yet arisen 
‘to show the relation between radio and life’, 
and he laid down certain rules for the would- 
be script-writer: remember your audience 
and how large it is; remember your audience 
and how small it is, divided into individuals and 
groups; remember the ‘awful conditions’ in 
which a script is broadcast, the lack of response, 
and the difficult atmosphere in the studio. He 
reminded his hearers that in listening to radio 
the imagination gets no help from the eye; 
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great poetical drama comes from the same 
inexpressive box from which the voice of the 
Radio Doctor issues ‘in unromantic circum- 
stances’ at 8.15 in the morning. Mr. Potter’s 
talk teemed with interesting points, such as the 
habitual sadness of the English voice reading 
verse and its exaggeration by the microphone, 
and the advantages which balance the handi- 
caps of the radio dramatist—the suspension of 
the unities of time and place, the absence of 
awkward stage conventions, the fact that solilo- 
quy sounds natural over the air. He pleased 
many of his listeners—and Dr. F. S. Boas in 
particular—by praising the essential ‘broad- 
castability’ of Browning’s poetry: and he re- 
vealed some of the methods by which a feature 
programme such as his own ‘Professional Por- 
trait’ series is built up. 

Mr. G. Rostrevor Hamilton, deputizing for 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong in the Chair, justly de- 
scribed the discourse as ‘unique’ and, in express- 
ing the delighted thanks of the company, added 
that there had been no sadness that afternoon, 
only ‘wisdom bubbling and sparkling up’. 


We have been favoured with a copy of the 
recently published Guide Book to Penshurst 
Place, the birthplace of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Members may be interested to know that the 
house is now open to the public on 3 days a 
week (Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday) 
for an admission charge of 2s. 6d. 


As there seems to be a persistent demand for 
back numbers of the Association’s various pub- 
lications we are able to inform members that 
the following are available for purchase: 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-ix incl. 

Pamphlets 9-93 incl. 

Dialogue 1909. 

Presidential Addresses 1911, and 1937- 

46 incl. 

English, nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 34 35, 36- 

Poems of To-day. 

Poems of To-day (2nd Series). 

Offers should be made to Miss A. P. Martin, 
7 Downs Rd., Hastings, Sussex. 


Our thanks are due to members who have 
responded to the request for the return of 
out-of-print publications by the Association, 








ASSOCIATION NOTES 


but more copies are urgently needed—especially 
of Essays and Studies, vol. xxxii and of vol. xxvi 
of The Year’s Work in English Studies. 


We are glad to announce that the ‘exchange’ 
associate membership with the N.C.T.E. in 
America is being renewed. Associate members 
wishing to subscribe for 1948 should send their 
subscription (5s.) to the Secretary as soon as 
possible. The ‘exchange’ article between Col- 


POETRY COMPETITION 


HE Poetry Competition produced a good 
entry, most of the competitors choosing the 
subject ‘A View from a Window’. 

The metrical standard was, on the whole, 
good, in spite of an occasional false rhyme such 
as ‘saw—before’, which would, in itself, lose 
any poem the prize! 

The weakness which struck us in a large num- 
ber of the entries was the inability of the poets 
to end their poems convincingly—they tended 
merely to stop, so that when the poems were 
read aloud the audience inquired, ‘Is that all?’ 

We are awarding the prize to Dennis Birch 
for his poem From a Window. At Night, and have 
pleasure in printing it. 


lege English and English is to be continued this 
year. Mr. Guy Boas has undertaken to write 
an article on some contemporary English 
author for College English and we hope to be 
able to print in the Autumn Number of English 
an article from America on some contemporary 
American writer. 

Contributions intended for the Summer Number should 
reach the Editor not later than 20 May. Contributors 
Should state if they are members of the Association. 


OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


We also Highly Commend Audrey de Roe- 
mer, Wilfred H. Bartlett, E. L. Black, Muriel 
Symmons, and M. Boulton. 

And we should like to add an Honourable 
Mention of Joan Light, J. H. Walsh, and 
B. R. Gibbs. 

In the next competition a prize will be given 
for the best poem on one of these subjects: 
India—Barges on the Thames—A Power 
Station. 

Competitors should send in their poems to 
reach the Editor not later than 20 May, and 
should submit only one poem. Poems should 
not exceed 50 lines or be less than 14 lines long. 


FROM A WINDOW. AT NIGHT 


From this safe world 
Into a grey 

Unknown domain, 
Far miles away— 
Where quiet bells call, 
And dark clouds drift 
Beneath strange moons; 
Now fall, now lift— 
Along dim roads 

Into the hills— 

To meet the dusk— 
The mist that chills, 
That silently 

And one by one 

Puts out the lamps 
When life is done— 
To moorlands wide, 
Where no sign shows 
The way to rest 

And sure repose— 


To woodlands, where 

No camp-fire gleams— 

No tinkling tune 

Of friendly streams— 

The stranger halts 

Alone, to hark 

The stillness of 

The land at dark. 

This fragile glass 

Alone defends 

Us from these fears 

When night descends— 

Alone protects 

Our world inside 

From all our dread 

Of that storm-wide 

Far realm without, 

That country deep, 

That distant land, 

That world asleep. 
DENNIS BIRCH 
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SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

A Chaucer Handbook. By R. D. Frencu. Bell. 
10s. 6d. 

A Spenser Handbook. By H. S. V. Jones. 
Bell. ros. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Novel. By Ropert LippELu. 
Cape. gs. 6d. 

An Introduction to English Literature. By JoHN 
Mutcan and D. M. Davin. Cumberlege. 
4s. 6d. 

*Apologie for Bartholomew Fayre. The Art of 
Jonson’s Comedies. By Frepa L. Town- 
SEND. Cumberlege. 15s. 

Cervantes in England. By E. ALLIson PEERs. 
Liverpool Institute of Hispanic Studies. 
1s. 6d. 

*Creative Writing in New Zealand. By J. C. Rew. 
Auckland: Whitcombe and Tombs. 6s. 

* Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery. By Rose- 
MOND Tuve. Cambridge. 335. 

Essays and Studies, Vol. XXXII, Collected by 
Bast Wittey. Cumberlege. 7s. 6d. 

Essays from Eighteenth-century Periodicals. Ed. 
by M. G. Szecar. Methuen. 55. 

Essays of Three Decades. By THomas MANN. 
Secker & Warburg. 21s. 

Essays presented to Charles Williams. By 
Dorotny Sayers, C. S. Lewis, &c. Cum- 
berlege. 125. 6d. 

*Fabulous Voyager. James Joyce’s Ulysses. By 
R. M. Kain. Cambridge. 22s. 6d. 

Henry Fielding. By EvizABETH JENKINS. Eng- 
lish Novelists Series. Home & Van Thal. 6s. 

* Homer in English Criticism. By D. M. ForrstTEr. 
Cumberlege. 16s. 

Living Writers. Ed. by GriBert PHELPs. 
Critical Studies broadcast in the B.B.C. 
Third Programme. Sylvan Press. 8s. 6d. 

Matthew Arnold. By E. K. Cuampers. Cum- 
berlege. 8s. 6d. 


Milton. By T. S. Exior. Annual Lecture of 


the British Academy on a Master Mind. 
Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 

Ovid and the Elizabethans. By F. S. Boas. 
English Association. IS. 

Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century Reader. 
By B. Rajan. Chatto. tos. 6d. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. By Letrice Cooper. 
English Novelists Series:) Home & Van 
Thal. 6s. 

Ruskin at Oxford. By KENNETH CLARK. Cum- 
berlege. 2s. 

Shakespeare and the Termers. By G. M. Youne. 
1947 Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the 
British Academy. Cumberlege. 25. 6d. 

T. S. Eliot. A Study of His Writings by 
Several Hands. Ed. by B. Rayan. Dobson. 
7s. 6d. 

The Classical Moment. Studies in Corneille, 
Moliére, and Racine. By Martin Tur- 
NELL. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

The Faerie Queene. By W. L. Renwick. War- 
ton Lecture on English Poetry, British 
Academy, 1947. Cumberlege. 3s. 6d. 

* The Indian Literatures of To-day. Ed. by BHARA- 
TANA KumarappPA. Bombay: International 
Book House, for the P.E.N. All-India 
Centre. 

*The Language of Tragedy. By M. E. Prior. 
Cumberlege. 27s. 6d. 

The Nature of Poetry, By D. A. STAUFFER. 
Bell. 155. 

The Novels of George Meredith and Some Notes on 
the English Novel. By Sir OsBert SrTwE.t. 
Cumberlege. 2s. 

The Poetry of Caedmon. By C. L. Wrenn. Sir 
Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture, British 
Academy, 1946. Cumberlege. 3s. 6d. 

The Politics of King Lear. By Epwin Mur. 
The Seventh W. P. Ker Memorial Lecture. 
Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Co. 2s. 

The Question of Henry James. A Collection 
of Critical Essays. Ed. by F. W. Dupze. 
Allan Wingate. 18s. 

The Tradition of Scholarship. By J. F. Lock- 
woop. H. K. Lewis. 2s. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies. Ed. by 
F. S. Boas. Vol. xxvi, 1945. Cumberlege. 
ros. 6d. 

*Twenty Australian Novelists. By COoLin 
Roperick. Angus & Robertson. 10s. 6d. 

Walter de la Mare. By Joun Arxins. An 
‘Exploration’ of his Prose Writing. C. & J. 
Temple. 4s. f 
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SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Welsh Poetic Diction. By T. H. Parry- 
Writs. Sir John Rhys! Memorial Lecture, 
British Academy, 1946. Cumberlege. 5s. 


*All titles marked with an asterisk are American, 
Colonial, or Continental publications, and may 
therefore be difficult to obtain in this country. 


ADDENDUM 


have received the following note from 
the Chairman of the Schools sub-com- 
mittee: 

Several books of considerable service to 
teachers who wish to guide the general reading 
of their pupils are now out of print. The 
Schools sub-committee has ascertained that the 
following are still in print, and will be found 
useful: Books You'll Enjoy, by Muriel Steel, pub- 
lished in 1939 by Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
price 5s. net, and Treasure for the Taking, by 
Anne Thaxter Eaton, an American author, 
published in this country in 1947 by Messrs. 
George G. Harrap & Co., price 1os. 6d. net. 

Attention is also called to the following 
publications of the National Book League, 


published by the Cambridge University Press 
(orders should not be sent direct to the League): 
How to Find Out, by Lionel McColvin, an 
introduction to the use of books of reference in 
all subjects, price 6s. net, and How to Use Books, 
by the same author, a survey of the varied 
fields of literature, which shows the way to 
their study and enjoyment, price 6s. 6d. net. 

The National Book League hopes shortly to 
issue a revised edition of Books for Young People. 
The first edition was an excellent compilation. 
Its comprehensiveness may be judged from the 
fact that its sections include Picture Books, 
For children who have just learned to read, 
For boys and girls from 8 to 11, For boys and 
girls from 12 to 14, &c. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Manchester 


The following programme has been arranged: 
Friday, 16 Jan.: 
an Age of Change’ (Mr. J. D. Jump). 
Friday, 5 Mar.: Discussion on Basic in 
Schools, led by Mr. W. E. Lord. 
Monday, 3 May: ‘Eliot and Auden; a 


‘Matthew Arnold, Poet of 


Study of Development’ (Mr. Kenneth 
Allott). 

Friday, 11 June: “Thomas Middleton’s “The 
Changeling”, in relation to Elizabethan 
Drama’ (Mrs. Micklewright). 

Wednesday, 6 Oct.: ‘Lancashire Place 
Names’ (Miss Harmer). 


Plymouth 


The twenty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
was held at Swarthmore on 3 Jan. Mrs. 
Sydney Taylor was elected President and Mr. 
Garnous Williams Vice-President for the en- 
suing year, while Mr. W. H. Symons and Miss 
Willis were asked to continue in office as Hon. 
Treasurer and Hon. Secretary respectively. 


The Hon. Treasurer announced an expendi- 
ture slightly in excess of the receipts, and wel- 
comed the decision to raise Membership 
subscriptions to 10s., the balance carried 
forward being £13. 16s. 11d. The Hon. 
Secretary reported a membership of 49 (in- 
cluding Associates). 


Southampton 


The following programme of lectures has been 


12 Feb.: ‘Bunyan and the Puritan Literary 
Tradition’ (Mr. R. I. Sherrock). 
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11 Mar.: Annual General Meeting. ‘Oscar 
Wilde and the (So-called) “Naughty 
Nineties” ’ (Mr. H. V. Routh). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Worthing 


As the outcome of an informal meeting held 
on 24 Sept. 1946 it was decided to form a local 
branch of the English Association, and already 
seventy-eight members have joined the branch 
since its establishment. The Inaugural Meet- 
ing was held on 22 Jan. 1947 with the Mayor of 
Worthing in the Chair, when Sir Ronald Storrs 
addressed a large audience, taking as his subject 
‘Commonplace Books in Theory and Practice’. 

This meeting has been followed by addresses 
during the past year from many distinguished 


lecturers including Dr. Esdaile, Miss Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart, Mr. D. L. Murray, and 
Mr. W. J. Roberts. The December meeting 
took the form of a Symposium at which six 
short papers were read by different members 
on various aspects of contemporary literature. 
The Annual General Meeting was held on 
21 Jan. 1948. 

Weare glad to congratulate this new branch 
on the record it has been able to show in its 
First Annual Report which has just reached us. 


SOUTH WALES 


As the outcome of Mr. Buckley’s visit to 
South Wales recorded in a letter from him in 
our last issue two branches of the Association 
have been established at Swansea and Rhondda 
since the beginning of the year. 


We congratulate all those concerned in the 
establishment of these branches and wish them 
continued success in activities that have already 


begun. 


Swansea 


The following report has been received from 
Mr. E. L. Evans, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
of the South Wales Branch: 

On 12 Dec. 1947, at Swansea, Miss Isabel 
Westcott of the English Department, University 
College, Swansea, lectured to an audience of 
about thirty strong on “The Novel as an Inter- 
pretation of Life’. A lively discussion followed. 


A further lecture has been arranged in 
Swansea by Mr. E. Glyn Lewis, H.M.I., who 
will address members on “The Relevance of 
the Metaphysical’. Professor W. D. Thomas, 
Head of the English Department, University 
College, Swansea, and Mr. J. D. Powell, 
H.M.I., will give lectures in February and 
March respectively. 


Rhondda 


The following officers have been elected for 
the year: 

Chairman: Mr. Evan Hugh. 

Treasurer: Mr. Leonard Hughes. 


Secretary: Miss Mattie Jones, Glanffrwd, 
Pleasant View, Tylorstown, Rhondda. 


Programme of Lectures arranged: 
Easter Term, 1948: 


4 Feb.: ‘Imagination in Literature’ (Mr. 
J. D. Powell, H.M.I.). Chairman, Mr. 
T. Davies. 

18 Feb.: ‘Radio Drama’ (Mr. P. H. Burton, 
Director of the Features Programme, 
B.B.C., Wales). 

17 Mar.: ‘Dylan Thomas’ (Mr. Glyn Lewis, 
H.M.L.). 

All meetings to be held at the Girl Guide 

Hut, Porth Square, and to commence at 7 p.m. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
EGYPT 
Alexandria 


We have received the following note from 
the Hon. Secretary of the Branch: 
On 26 Nov. our Committee was present at 
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a reunion of the various cultural organizations 
of Alexandria organized by the French lan- 
guage group ‘L’Atelier’. We are planning to 











PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


return this invitation and other similar ones by 
acting as hosts for the January or February 
reunion. ; 

The General Meeting held on Thursday, 
18 Dec., re-elected the same committee as for 
1947. On the same day, Professor D. Gwyn 
Williams gave a lecture on ‘Centenaries of 


1947’, in which he dealt chiefly with the Earl 
of Surrey (d. 1547) and his importance in the 
development of blank verse, of which he was 
the first English exponent. 

On 29 Jan. Professor K. N. Colvile gave 
a lecture entitled ‘Some Remarks on the 
Historical Novel’. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Fort Hare 


Annual Report, 1947: 

This Branch continues to be very active, and 
the membership, considering the smallness of 
our community, is extremely good. 

On 10 April Dr. J. Bruce Gardiner read a 
‘paper on ‘Bible Figures in the Browning 
Galleries’, recalling the days when ‘Browning 
Societies’ were to be found in every English 
town of any size. 

Dr. A. W. Burton addressed the Branch on 
1 May, giving us ‘New Light on Nonqause’, 
which was the result of his years of study into 
the great ‘cattle-killing’ episode in the history 
of the Ama Xhosa. 

The June meeting was the occasion for Dr. 


THE ENGLISH 


A. S. Galloway to read a paper on ‘The 
Trumpeter of Empire’, in which he showed 
that Kipling’s sense of the might and power 
of Empire gradually gave way to a sense of 
responsibility for the people composing it. 

Miss K. Christie, of Rhodes University Col- 
lege, addressed the August meeting on the 
poems of Walter de la Mare. 

Mr. J. P. Benyon read a paper on ‘Joseph 
Conrad’ on 4 September, paying tribute to the 
forceful reality of his characters and his writing. 

The final meeting was addressed by Mr. T. 
Atkinson on the subject of ‘Mary Webb’, ably 
illustrated with passages read by Miss M. 
Lister. 


ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d., or with Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 
the Branch, and is usually 10s. 6d. or with Essays and Studies and The Year's Work in 


English Studies {'1. 1s. 


(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 8 Cromwell 


Place, London, S.W. 7. 


Members are asked to note that the office has now removed to 8 Cromwell Place. 
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Contents of Vol. VI, No. 34 


AMERICAN LITERATURE (1940-5) Fred B. Millett 
THE IMPLICATIONS OF TRAGEDY Clifford Leech 
MAETERLINCK AND STATIC DRAMA J. E. Malcolm 
VERSE-WRITING—ADVICE TO BEGINNERS Cicely Boas 
MUSE IN INDIA—AN ASPECT OF ALUN LEWIS Gordon Symes 
W. N. P. BARBELLION (1889-1919) E. W. Martin 
A NOTE ON THOMAS NASHE E. D. Mackerness 
POEMS 
Arundell Esdaile Stanley Gardner John Gawsworth 
G. Rostrevor Hamilton Geoffrey Johnson Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Vol. VI, No. 35 


SIDNEY AND THE CULT OF ROMANTIC LOVE E. C. Pettet 

CHAUCER IN CANCER Arthur Sale 

ON THE DEATH OF CORDELIA Evander Milne 
POEMS 

Nina Cust G. M. Hort E. H. W. Meyerstein 

Evander Milne V. de S. Pinto T. W. Ramsey 

Cc. Busby Smith G. D. R. Tucker Mary Winter Were 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Vol. VI, No. 36 


THE POETRY OF JOHN GOWER D. S. Bland 

THE STORY OF BELLA ARMSTRONG Joan Curl 

BOOKS FOR THE SOLDIER Graham Taylor 
POEMS 

Arundell Esdaile Roger Lancelyn Green Henry B. Raynor 

H. M. Margoliouth Margaret Willy B. R. Gibbs 

Edward Vandermere Fleming Audrey de Roemer Sidney D. Tremayne 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 





April is a busy month in the home. 
The dark days of winter are over, and 


in house and garden much needs to be 
done. In this season of renewal re- 
minders of the Midland Bank’s service 
to householders are frequent. The 
Bank is ready to assist in meeting 
essential outlay; if requested, it will 
pay on their due dates rent and 
insurance premiums on behalf of 
customers ; while statements of account 
provide a simple record of household 
income and expenditure. In many 
ways an account with the Midland 
Bank contributes towards the smooth 
running of the home. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 








